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I. 
MEMBERS OF PARLIAMENT. 


WueEn I was first asked to write an article on this subject I could 
not help distrusting my own qualifications for the task. It has ai); 
been said that the rdle of Mentor cannot be properly played with- oe 
out the experience of Ulysses, and it is the practice to require that Wee 
a professor should himself have graduated with honours in his a) | 
own school. I can pretend to no such distinction. At the same 
time twenty years unbroken experience of the House of Commons 
does not fall to the lot of every one, and a man must be singularly *) 
wanting in“ receptivity ’ if he cannot, from so long an appren- an 
ticeship, extract some lessons of more or less general application, ies 
either in the way of warning or in the way of encouragement. 

To begin with, it is obvious that, in this country at least, 
politics are a profession in a different sense from most of the 
callings of which it is proposed to treat in the present series. 
Indeed the very name “ professional politician” is apt to awaken, 
in the breast of most Englishmen, feelings not unlike those with 
which the sycophant of Aristophanes was regarded by an Athenian, 
or the parasite of Plautus by a Roman audience. For many 

years the opponents of Parliamentary reform traded upon the 
alarm and distrust excited by that terrible, but mysterious per- 
sonage. He is still paraded as the stock argument against the 
payment of members of Parliament. If further proof were needed 
of the hold which this alarm and distrust have obtained upon the 


T public mind, it might be found in the insane practice which com- 
pels several hundred men of leisure to waste half the day and sit 
* up half the night in order that twenty or thirty lawyers and 


bankers may make large incomes, on the plea that if the House 
sat in the daytime it would become the prey of the adventurer 
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and the refuge of the unemployed. Yet I firmly believe that 
there never was a time when a political career, viewed solely as a 
paying pursuit or even as a source of livelihood, presented so few 
attractions. Iam not speaking now of the numerous and desery- 
ing body of journalists, reporters, and reviewers, who, in the 
public press, discuss the affairs of the nation alternately with the 
Christmas pantomimes and the last novel of Mr. James Payn or 
Mr. Walter Besant. My observations, like the rest of this 
article, are limited to the more select band of aspirants to whom 
a seat in the House of Commons is the be-all and the end-all of a 
political career. No doubt such a career always has been more or 
less of a lottery, in which the blanks were many and the prizes, 
though brilliant, were few. But I confidently maintain that every 
year the prizes have become fewer and the competitors more 
numerous. Sixty years ago a seat in the House of Commons was 
to the lawyer a safe stepping-stone to the judicial bench, and, as 
to the golden opportunities which such a position opened up even 
to laymen, are they not written in the chronicles of Croker? 
But all these things are changed. The public press keeps its 
Argus eyes even on the Patronage Secretary. Pensions for poli- 
tical purposes have all but ceased to exist. Sinecures have been 
ruthlessly abolished, and even legal jobs, notwithstanding two or 
three flagrant cases of recent date, are falling into disrepute, if 
not into disuse. The great majority of our present judges have 
never sat in Parliament, and, although the House must always 
contain a certain supply of Queen’s Counsel in the running for 
the Solicitor-Generalship their number may be counted on the 
fingers of one hand, while the lengthening list of hard-worked 
lawyers who have fallen victims to an ambitious struggle to com- 
bine a large practice at the bar with a career in the House of 
Commons tells its own tale. The State, like the law, has 
become a jealous mistress, and perhaps the best advice which 
can be given to a rising barrister anxious to get on in his profes- 
sion, is to avoid St. Stephen’s and stick to the Law Courts. As 
to the unfortunate legislators who strive to earn a precarious, and 
more or less honest, living by carrying their names and addresses 
into the City and lending them to the prospectuses of bubble 
companies, they may surely be dismissed with the words in which 
a judge is accustomed to sentence a clever pickpocket, “It is a 
pity that so much talent and industry should not have been turned 
to a better use.” 

Perhaps nothing has done more to cast a cloud of uncertainty 
over the career of a politician than the difficulty which most men 
experience in entering the House of Commons, and the precarious 
tenure under which they hold their seats. In the days of rotten 
boroughs a Parliamentary seat was to a man who took care to be 
on good terms with his patron as safe a berth as a tellership in 
the Exchequer or a family living. Before the Reform Act men 
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were born to be legislators, and snapped their fingers at changes 
of ministry or fluctuations of public opinion. At the present time 
the coveted distinction is, as a rule, only to be obtained as the 
reward of long, patient, and diligent exertion. Indeed, I strongly 
suspect that the majority of aspirants to Parliamentary honours 
do not, before embarking on their enterprise, obey the Scriptural 
injunction, to sit down first and calculate the cost. It is generally 
supposed that recent legislation has greatly reduced the expenses 
of getting into the House of Commons. As regards the cost 
of the actual contest, this is doubtless true. But it may be 
questioned whether the ever-growing practice of levying periodical 
requisitions on public men, does not more than counter-balance 
the saving effected by Sir Henry James’s Act. Few positions 
indeed are less enviable than that of the man who deliberately 
sets himself to “nurse”’ a constituency. Professional beggars 
dog his footsteps. Brass bands serenade him. Cricket clubs, 
football clubs, societies philharmonic, philanthropic, agricultural, 
floricultural, archeological, pomological, claim him for their own. 
He awakes to find himself elected vice-president of half-a-dozen 
charitable institutions. He is pelted with circulars, and crushed 
under the weight of appeals. The Salvation Army offer him his 
choice between the “Slum Brigade” and the “ Little Soldiers’ 
Work.” A musical genius, whose talents mark him ont for the 
highest prizes of his profession, is languishing in obscurity for 
want of a topcoat. A daily governess—the sole prop of aged 
parents—is kept at home by the condition of her ulster. As 
Christmas approaches, he is startled by an abnormal increase 
in the mortality of donkeys, and by a sudden rise in the price of 
wooden legs. If he cannot pay in purse, he must pay in person. 
If his borough boasts of a Mechanics’ Institute or a Young Men’s 
Christian Association, he is invited to lecture upon subjects 
embracing the whole range of human interests from the “ Pilgrim’s 
Progress ’’ to the Manchester Ship Canal. If he is a magistrate, 
he is urged to procure the unconditional pardon of some gentle- 
man who, in pure excess of animal spirits, has gouged out the 
eye of a comrade or danced a hornpipe on the prostrate body of 
his wife. If he has been called to the bar, he is expected to give 
advice gratis on the wrongs of an injured woman or the liabilities 
of a fraudulent trustee. His chambers are invaded by a florid 
matron, who has accidentally discovered that she is the sole 
survIVvi ne descendant of John Smith, who died somewhere in 
America about the middle of the last century, possessed of fabulous 
wealth, which is believed to be locked up somewhere in the Court 
of Chancery. In vain he pleads that, even if the relationship 
could be traced and the property discovered, her right would be 
barred by a statute which requires all such claims to be brought 
within a certain period of time. The excuse only adds fuel to 
the flame. He is about to become a legislator, and how can he 
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signalise his entry into public life better than by repealing a law 
which bears so hardly upon the mother of fourteen children! 

But it would be a great mistake to suppose that all constituencies 
are to be bought, or that a candidate can compound by a money 
payment for the lack of energy in his canvass, or of earnestness 
in his convictions. The diffusion of political knowledge, the 
spread of education, and of a spirit of inquiry among all classes, 
has added enormously to his labours. He must be prepared to 
address ten meetings where, thirty years ago, only one would have 
been’ required—to “make as many speeches in a day as would 
once have sufficed for a week. Formerly, too, a man needed 
only to range himself under the banner of one of the two great 
parties which still divide the country into hostile camps. But 
the political catechism has been swelled by the addition of a 
number of new shibboleths, and the process of “ heckling,” in- 
digenous to Scotland, has been acclimatised on this side of the 
Tweed. Disestablishment, Local Option, Sunday Closing, Woman’s 
Suffrage—these are subjects upon which most people have or 
may be assumed to have made up their minds. But the last six 
or seven years have given birth to a fertile crop of what may be 
called second-class crotchets, which are the terror of the Parlia- 
mentary tyro. Perhaps, like the nettle, these bugbears are less 
formidable when firmly grasped, but all things are apt to loom 
largely in the dark ; and in days when nobody knows exactly how 
a particular elector may vote, it is thought better to be on the 
safe side. Upon the whole, however, it may be confidently 
asserted that the candidate who tries to conciliate all parties ends 
by securing the respect of none, and that in this, as in other 
matters, honesty is in the long run the best policy—a truth 
never better illustrated than by the public career of the late 
Professor Fawcett. Short, however, of such general maxims, it 
is difficult to lay down any positive rule as to the conditions 
under which success in an electioneering campaign is to be 
attained. One set of electors wants to be ‘instructed, another to 
be amused. One constituency abhors a prig, and is captivated by 
a clever repartee. Another prefers a man with some stuff in him, 
and rejects the sprightly Oberon for the substantial Bottom. 
[ know a member of Parliament, who believes, rightly or wrongly, 
that he owes his seat to a speech on bi-metallism : and it is 
recorded of another that, being interrupted in the course of an 
eloquent defence of “ the Bill, the whole Bill, and nothing but 
the Bull,” by satirical allusions to the probable length of his own 
bill, he turned the tables on his persecutors by quietly observing 
that his opponent would have “ nothing but the bill ’’—and so 
won his election. Of course a decided ‘leaning on the part of a 
constituency towards the principles of one of the ereat political 
parties, will reduce the chances of the most popular ‘suitor to zero 
—an overwhelming current of public opinion, setting in a par- 
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ticular direction, will prove too much for the most powerful 
swimmer. But whips and wire pullers know well enough what 
is meant by a “ strong’”’ candidate, and instances are not wanting 
in which personal advantages carry the day over political con- 
victions. Upon the whole, too, it is pretty certain that the 
redistribution of seats and the adoption of secret voting have told 
in favour of local candidates, and have diminished the chances— 
never very great—of the Parliamentary “ carpet-bagger.” The 
contraction of the electoral area has naturally brought the con- 
stituency into more immediate contact with the candidate, and 
given additional strength tolocal connections or personal influence, 
and it not unfrequently happens that under the shelter of the 
ballot a weak-kneed elector slips the bonds of party allegiance 
and votes for the man whom he likes or, at least, whom he knows. 
Nor is this matter for surprise. All electors are not political 
purists, and one of the first desiderata in a member is that he 
should be in complete touch with his constituents—a kind of 
relationship rarely attained by a stranger, though some men have 
a knack of acquiring it much more readily than others. Indeed, it 
may be said, that there is no surer passport to the favour of a con- 
stituency than the possession of that rare temperament and caste 
of mind which the Italians designate by the word “ simpatico ’>— 
the temperament which enables a man, without sacrificing his 
own indviduality, not only to espouse the interests but to throw 
himself into the habits of thought—the conditions of life—nay, . 
the very prejudices of those whose suffrages he seeks. A man 
who can do this successfully will often win the day, where men of 
higher mental calibre and greater powers of persuasion have failed, 
and such a man, when once firmly seated, will be found very hard 
to dislodge. On the other hand, | could cite several instances of 
persons of undoubted intellectual vigour and the. highest profes- 
sional, literary, or general reputation, who for want of this quality 
have, to the surprise of their personal friends and admirers, spent 
the best parts ot their lives in wandering from borough to borough 
in search of a seat, and have at last given up the attempt in 
despair. 

But let us assume that our candidate has successsfully steered 
his course through the shoals and quicksands which I have 
described, and has moored his bark in the coveted haven of 
St. Stephen’s. What is he to do, and how is he to comport 
himself when he gets there? ‘The answer to this question de- 
pends, of course, to a great extent, upon the capacities and 
aspirations of the individual himself. Fortunately, perhaps, there 
are still some few men left to whom a seat in Parliament, like 
virtue, “is its own reward.” But the majority of members now- 
adays wish to put themselves en ¢vidence, and, what is more, the 
majority of constituencies insist or desire that they should do so. 
It is, of course, almost inevitable that this great increase in the 
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number of members who take part in the discussion of public 
questions should have somewhat tended to lower the general 
level of parliamentary debate. But, though it is the fashion 
to speak of the decadence of the House of Commons, the best 
speakers of to-day are probably as good as, or better than those 
of any other age, and the present House, whatever be its other 
faults, is certainly a more appreciative audience than the drunken 
squires, who “hiccupped with delight’’ over the perorations 
of the younger Pitt. Indeed, it is probable that there never was 
a time when that species of talent which Lord Macaulay called 
‘“ Parliamentary talent” stood at a higher premium. In one of 
his most striking passages that brilliant author declares that this 
talent “is the most valuable of all the qualifications of an English 
statesman. It has stood in the place of all other acquirements. 
It has covered ignorance, weakness, rashness, the most fatal 
maladministration. A great negotiator is nothing as compared 
with a great debater ; and a minister who can make a successful 
speech need trouble himself little about an unsuccessful expedition. 
This is the talent which has made judges without law, and diplo- 
matists without French ; which has sent to the Admiralty men 
who did not know the stern of a ship from her bowsprit, and to 
the India Office men who did not know the difference between a 
rupee and a pagoda, which made a Foreign Secretary of Mr. Pitt, 
who, as George II. said, had never opened Vattel, and which 
was very near making a Chancellor of the Exchequer of Mr. 
Sheridan who could not work a sum in long division.” Exag- 
gerated as this statement is, it contains a substratum of truth. 
A good debater is of more service to his party than a ready 
arithmetician or even a profound jurist, and can make his own 
terms accordingly. But the great majority of Parliamentary 
débutants are neither Sheridans nor Pitts, and few indeed are the 


orators who have taken the House of Commons by storm or who 
find it 


“An easy leap 
To pluck bright honour from the palefaced moon.” 


A large proportion of the most successful speakers have only 
gained the ear of the House after long and painful efforts, and 
fortunate is the man who can look back on the delivery of his 
maiden speech without a pang of mortification. Accustomed “ to 
tear a passion to tatters” on the platform amid the plaudits 
of his provincial admirers, he too frequently finds his audience 
slipping away, his points missing fire, and his peroration falling 
flat. The climax is reached when, on taking up his fav ourite 
newspaper next morning, he sees the results of six weeks’ labour 
and lucubration compressed by an unappreciative reporter into 
a.space about half the length of his thumb. 

It has been said that there is no place except a public school, 
which in many respects it resembles, where a man finds his leve ] 
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so soon as in the House of Commons, and that in this, as in other 
things, the House collectively is wiser than the wisest of its 
members. Yet few things are more difficult than to predicate 
with certainty of any individual that he will make his mark in 
the British Parliament, For that assembly.is at once the most 
indulgent and most intolerant audience in the world. It will 
stand almost anything from a man who thoroughly understands 
what he is speaking about, but woe to him who talks for the sake 
of talking! It would be easy to point to more than one man of 
genuine ability, whom this cacoéthes loguendi has reduced to the 
level of a butt or a bore ; and there was some sense in the Duke 
of Wellington’s famous advice to a parliamentary novice: “ Say 
what you have to say ; sit down when you have said it, and don’t 
quote Latin.” A beginner too requires to be reminded that there 
are several Houses of Commons, there is the House of Commons 
at questiov time, the House of Commons settling down to busi- 
ness after question time, the House of Commons impatient for 
dinner, the House of Commons at dinner, and alas! the House 
of Commons after dinner ; and a speech which, if delivered at one 
period of the evening might have made a real impression, will 
perhaps only provoke derision or induce sleep at another time. 
Of course these delicate gradations can only be appreciated after 
close observation and long study. But “the world comes to him 
who can wait,’ and happy is the man whose natural disposition 
enables him to rise superior to the petty disappointments and 
vexations of the hour, and to look forward to something which 
lies beyond immediate results. Such a disposition, when coupled, 
as it generally is, with an equable temper and a good digestion, 
is invaluable to a public man, and its fortunate possessor, if 
gifted with a good manner, a certain readiness and aptness of 
expression, and that sense of humour which prevents a man 
from making himself ridiculous, and careful to concentrate his 
energies on two or three subjects, instead of dissipating them on 
two or three dozen, will, in the long run, be pretty sure to 
achieve at least a respectable measure of Parliamentary success. 
But when full allowance is made for the glamour which 
surrounds “the first deliberative assembly in the world,” and for 
the intoxication which follows even a momentary triumph on so 
prominent a stage, it is to be feared that an English politician 
who is sustained by no higher motive than the promptings of a 
vulgar and selfish ambition, is too often “in this life of all men 
the most miserable.”” A career which too frequently involves the 
expenditure of a fortune in the pursuit of a shadow ; which even 
when. successful, necessitates for the greater part of the year a 
mode of life which, in the opinion of the present Speaker, “ ruins 
the temper, shatters the nerves and destroys the constitution,” a 
career which requires a man to submit without flinching to be by . 
turns misreported, misquoted, misrepresented and misunder- 
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stood—to be reviled without reason and libelled without redress— 
such a career is hardly one which any reasonable being would 
embrace for its own sake. It is gratifying to think that, notwith- 
standing all these drawbacks, the supply of high-minded men 
ready to sacrifice leisure, comfort, and health in the service of the 
State shows no sign of exhaustion. Were that supply to fail, 
were the House of Commons to become what the French Cham- 
bers and the American Congress seem likely to become, the 
refuge of greedy placemen and needy adventurers, it would be 
the beginning of a dark day for England. That it may always 
continue to attract to itself the best and purest representatives of 
every calling, every rank, and of every party should be the earnest 
wish of all those who have the welfare and happiness of their 
country at heart. : 

G. OSBORNE MORGAN. 

































MR. MACKONOCHIE AND THE RITUALISTIC 
MOVEMENT. 





“ BALDWIN’s Gardens.”’-—A traveller who had nothing more than 
this name to guide him would probably take some time before 
he discovered the nook which bears it, and which lies in the 
angle formed by the junction of Gray’s Inn Road and Holborn. 
Neither eye nor nose suggests the presence of a garden, and all 
traces of “ Baldwin,” if ever he existed, have departed as com- 
pletely as the odour of his flowers. In Baldwin’s Gardens stands 
St. Alban’s Church, and St. Alban’s parish is bounded by Holborn, 
Leather Lane, Gray’s Inn Lane, and Clerkenwell Road. Whaole- 
sale demolitions of overcrowded and insanitary dwellings have 
of late years materially improved the physical condition of the 
place, as the exemplary labours of a devoted clergy have bettered 
it morally. But it is necessary for our present purpose to recall 
it as it was some five-and-twenty years ago. What is now 
St. Alban’s parish was then part of the parish of St. Andrew’s, 
Holborn, and its tiny area—five hundred yards by two hundred— 
contained some eight thousand souls. Decent people seldom 
ventured into its courts and alleys. If they did, they ran the risk 
of being assailed with filthy missiles and filthier words from 
inhabitants who resented all intrusion. The very policemen 
appeared rarely, and then in pairs. A notorious thieves’ kitchen 
stood on the spot which is now occupied by the font of St. Alban’s 
Church. About the year 1860 that munificent son of the Church 
of England Mr. John Gellibrand Hubbard—now Lord Addington 
—resolved on a brave and bountiful attempt to evangelize this 
squalid slum. He took the legal steps to erect it into an eccle- 
siastical district. On a site generously given by Lord Leigh, he 
built a church, which he dedicated to St. Alban, the proto- 
martyr of Britain, and endowed it with £5,000 in the Three 
per Cents. He further gave the use of a clergy-house, and 
£100 a year for each of two curates. These preparations made, 
he looked round him for some clergyman fitted, by self-denial, 
power of work, and love of souls, to take the command of this 
new crusade. The recent disturbances at St. George’s-in-the-East 
had directed the eyes of all Churchmen to that remote parish, and 
Mr. Hubbard had closely observed the life, labours, and peculiar 
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gifts of one of the curates there—the Rev. Alexander. Heriot 
Mackonochie. What manner of man he was we will now try to 
see. And first we must briefly recall the few and simple facts 
of his career. His father was Colonel Mackonochie, of the Honour- 
able East India Company’s service, and he was born August 11th, 
1825, at Fareham, in Hampshire, where his father had settled on his 
return from India. He received his early education at private 
schools at Bath and Exeter, and, after studying for a short time 
at the university of Edinburgh, he went up to Wadham College, 
Oxford. He obtained a second class in the Final Classical School, 
and then, in obedience to a vocation which he had felt from his 
earliest years, he dedicated himself to the ministerial career. He 
was ordained deacon by Bishop Denison at Salisbury in 1849, and 
priest in 1850. His first curacy was at Westbury, Wiltshire. 
Thence he removed to Wantage, where the present Dean of 
Lincoln was his vicar, and Dr. Liddon one of his fellow-curates. 
During a visit to London in 1857 he went to St. George’s-in-the- 
Hast ; and he was so deeply impressed by the solitary and 
strenuous work which Mr. Lowder was there carrying on, that in 
the following year he joined the Mission and came to live at 
the Mission House in Wellclose Square. It was at this time that, 
unknown to himself, he fell under the watchful eye of Mr. 
Hubbard, who discerned in him a man fitted beyond all others 
for the difficult and laborious charge of his new church in Baldwin’s 
Gardens. Never was a more judicious selection made, for in many 
aspects of his character and constitution Mr. Mackonochie was 
the ideal priest. In early youth his health had been delicate, 
but strength had come with years, and long self-discipline had 
rendered him almost insensible to fatigue and impervious to 
common ailments. His head was as hard as his body—clear, cold, 
and strong. His habit of mind was characteristically Scotch in 
its dry logic and theoretical consistency. No one would have 
thought of describing him as a very clever man; but his 
astonishing powers of « grind” enabled him to attain at the 
university ‘and subsequently a degree of intellectual success out 
of proportion to his purely mental gifts. Nothing was more 
characteristic of the man than the dogged resolution with which 
he would address himself to the study, of some quite uncongenial 
branch of knowledge, such as an unfamiliar school of painting or 
a freshly discovered science. At these he would “toil terribly ;’ 
and, holding that a religious teacher should keep abreast of all 
new knowledge, he would dutifully endeavour to familiarize 
himself with ideas and phenomena which in themselves had only 
the faintest interest for him. This intense habit of conscientious 
study was only a form of his invincible will. A more resolute 
man never lived. When once he had deliberately adopted a 
course, he pursued it with grim tenacity, and his power of resist- 
ance to pressure was at least as strong as his constructive volition. 
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Hence arose that unfortunate disagreement between himself and 
the founder of St. Alban’s, which caused so much pain to two 
excellent men. When Mr. Hubbard offered him the living, he 
refused to entertain the offer except on the condition that he 
should be absolutely free, and unfettered by any understandings 
except those which bound him as a clergyman of the Church of 
England. He frankly stated that his principles of doctrine and 
worship were those which have since come to be called “ Ritual- 
istic ;”’ and, in his own words, he made it plain that he could not 
accept the responsibility of such a parish 
“ except on the basis that my duty to God and to the souls of His people, according 
to the best judgment that I could form of it, would have to be paramount over every 
other consideration. The point I kept before myself, and as forcibly as I could 
impressed on others, was that when once a priest was licensed to the parish, and the 
church consecrated, the work would be neither his nor Mr. Hubbard’s, but God's. 


With the priest, as God’s steward, would rest the responsibility, and, therefore, with 
him alone, after such security for sound judgment as he might be able to take, must 


rest the decision for which he alone would answer at the Judgment.” 

These considerations, strongly urged by Mr. Mackonochie, were 
duly weighed by Mr. Hubbard and other friends of the new 
church, with the result that they implored Mr. Mackonochie to 
raise no further difficulties, but to accept the charge on his own 
terms. This he cheerfully did. All he asked was a free hand. 
His was the responsibility, and his must be the power. He could 
not share the one; he dared not share the other. From the 
moment when he accepted the living of St. Alban’s, he sketched 
out for himself a line of action which, whether wise or unwise, 
was bound to develope into the form which it ultimately assumed. 
Strong in his Scotch love of logical coherence, nothing could 
turn him back, or modify his judgments, or stay his hand. Pro- 
secutions, persecutions, admonitions, abuse, ridicule, calumny— 
all ran off this robust constitution like water off a duck’s back. 
And yet, except in matters where his ecclesiastical conscience and 
judgment were involved, he was the humblest and most teachable 
of men. He was modestly aware of his intellectual defects, 
always ready to be taught, and full of touching confidence in the 
superior wisdom of much younger men. By them in turn he was 
greatly loved. His absolute honesty, sincerity, directness, and 
fearlessness commanded their respect. His contempt for wealth, 
ease, enjoyment, worldly advancement, fascinated their imagina- 
tion. He had acquired, in the most sacred of all confidences, a 
deep insight into the inner springs of character and conduct, 
which was as helpful as it sometimes was startling. His intense 
and most practical sympathy with poverty, sickness, pain, and 
trouble, whether material or mental, endeared him to thousands 
who would have been repelled by his stern fidelity to the letter of 
an unpopular creed, by his prosaic and unimaginative tempera- 
ment, and by the dignified austerity of his personal demeanour. 
When Mr. Mackonochie entered on his duties at St. Alban’s, the 
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beautiful chureh—a masterpiece of Mr. Butterfield’s Gothic skill— 
was not finished, and the first services were held in a room over a 
costermonger’s fish-shop, at the corner of Baldwin’s Gardens, on 
Sunday, May 11th, 1862. In June the services were removed to 
the cellar below the basement of a printer’s shop in Greville 
Street. This cellar 

“was about twenty feet long. The printing-machines overhead rattled down dust 
on the worshippers beneath. The printer’s boys in the midst of evensong used to 
come down to turn on the gas for the rooms above, borrowing chairs from the congre- 
gation to enable them to reach the meter. The gamins of the neighbourhood crowded 


round the windows of the house, and noisily joined in the Gregorian tones which pro- 
ceeded from the basement.” 


The services were conducted here for nine months, the furniture 
of the cellar consisting of a temporary altar, a few chairs, and 
some matting. Yet from the first the Holy Communion was 
celebrated with lights and vestments. Meanwhile the church 
was approaching ‘completion, and, amply stored with all the 
appliances of a seemly worship, it was consecrated on the 21st 
February, 1863, by Bishop Tait, of London. A tablet over the 
south door bears this inscription : 

“ Free to Christ’s poor for ever, on a site given by William Henry, second Baron 
Leigh, this church is erected by a merchant of London.”’ 

In view of subsequent events, it is important to bear in mind 
that the mixed chalice, unleavened bread, lights, and vestments 
were used from the first. 

Mr. Mackonochie was not long before he gathered round him a 
gallant band of like-minded fellow-workers. Where one and all 
were admirable, ‘it would be invidious to single out individual 
names for eulogy. But a word of special recognition is due, 
from the writer’s gratitude and affection, to the Rev. Arthur 
Henry Stanton, who at Christmas, 1887, celebrated his “ silver 
wedding” with St. Alban’s, and who, during these five-and- 
twenty years, has expended there not only his whole private 
fortune, but the richer gifts of intellect, eloquence, and character. 

The parochial machinery organized by these devoted priests 
was elaborate and thorough in a very high degree. True to their 
vocation as “fishers of men,” they made ample provision for the 
needs of the body and the mind as well as the soul. 

The purely spiritual ministrations of the Church—celebrations, 
services, sermons, and the like—were of course frequent, reverent, 
hearty, ‘and full alike of outward attractiveness and inward 
edification. There was absolute freedom of private confession, 
which was heard openly in the church. Outside the church, the 
agencies for good included a Sisterhood ; a burial society ; guilds 
and associations for men, boys, women, and girls ; a working- 
men’s club; an infant nursery; a choir-school; parochial 
schools, built at a cost of £6,000, and educating 500 children ; ; 
night-schools for boys and girls ; ; a soup-kitchen ; a blanket loan 
fund ; a lying-in charity; a clothing fund ; a coal charity; a 
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savings bank and clothing club ; a shoe club ; administration of 
meat dinners, sick relief, and Sunday dinners to the amount of 
some £500 a year. 

What, it may be asked, was the result of this varied and 
munificent endeavour? The answer is,not far to seek. 

It has been truly observed that, in such a district as Bald- 
win’s Gardens, the three main evils are practical heathenism, 
immorality, and poverty. The following figures will tell, more 
eloquently than the most elaborate rhetoric, what the ministrations 
of St. Alban’s have done towards overcoming these three chief 
enemies of good. Within seven years from the consecration of 
the church, and as respects some of the figures in less time, the 
number of baptisms had risen from 295 to 537, marriages from 
5 to 28, Easter communicants from 291 to 569, and offertories 
from £541 to £2,184. In brief, whatever may be thought 
of the theological lines on w hich it was conducted, the work 
of St. Alban’s was earnest, was practical, and was eminently 
successful. 

But trouble was impending. The high ritual practised in the 
church attracted public notice. The daily papers described it in 
‘“oraphic” articles. The angry bigotry of a Puritan section 
wholly unconnected with the parish was aroused; and it was 
determined to test the legality of the ceremonial used at St. 
Alban’s. 

The difficulty was to obtain a prosecutor, for the great majority 
of the parishioners were devoted to their clergy and church. At 
worst they were indifferent. No one was hostile. 

The real prosecutor was the notorious Church Association, 
described by the Bishop of Peterborough as “ The Persecution 
Company, Limited,” and they secured the co-operation of a certain 
Mr. Martin, a resident in St. George’s, Bloomsbury, whose sole 
connection with St. Alban’s was that his name stood on the parish 
rate-book, for some schools of which he was secretary. At Mr. 
Martin’s ‘instance, legal proceedings against Mr. Mackonochie 
were begun on the 28th of March, 1867, when the Bishop of 
London sent the case by Letters of Request to the Court of 
Arches. 

The charge against Mr. Mackonochie was that he used.in divine 
worship certain specified practices which were contrary to, or in- 
consistent with, the rubrics of the Church of England. The case 
was tried in the Court of Arches, before Sir Robert Phillimore, 
who decided against Mr. Mackonochie on certain points, but 
with regard to three—namely, altar-lights, kneeling at the Con- 
secration, and elevating the Holy Sacraments—pronounced that 
they were legal. On these three points Mr. Martin forthwith 
appealed to the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council ; and an 
inquiry touching the niceties of Eucharistic ritual was conducted 
by a tribuna “including a Presbyterian, an ex-representative of 
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the Orange town of Belfast, a partizan Archbishop, a lay Low 
Churchman, and a theologian (Lord Westbury), who talked about 
“the inferior persons of the Trinity.” It is not surprising that, 
under such judges, a Ritualist fared badly. The case was civen 
against Mr. Mackonochie, and he was condemned in costs. Mr. 
Mackonochie, who in truth cared little for the precise forms of 
ecclesiastical ceremony, so long as reverence, seemliness, and in- 
telligible teaching were secured, immediately conformed to the 
letter of the judgment. But his prosecution were not satisfied 
with the extent of his compliance, and delated him to the Privy 
Council for disobedience to their monition. It may not be unin- 
teresting, as illustrating the spirit and methods of this prosecution, 
to cite a portion of the bill of costs presented by the proctors for 
the Church Association to Mr. Mackonochie, exceeding, before 
taxation, £400, and relating only to that part of the case heard 
on December 4th, 1869 :— 
July, 1869. Zs. @. 
Attending Mr. Pond, instructing him-to attend St. Alban’s on 
Sunday, July llth . ; , ‘ : By Ors 
Taking his statement and fair copy , , , . O18 4 
Paid him for his attendance . 2 2 0 


Attending Mr. Pond, instructing him to attend the early ‘Com- 
munion on July 12th (i.e, the next ae Mond: ay) and four 


following days . 4 2 
Taking his statement and fair copy , . O18 4 
Paid him for his attendance . , ‘ , : ae ere 


(Two guineas for Sunday, one each w siping. ) 
Three persons were employed. 


Similar entries occur all through, exceeding in the whole £100. 
Though judgment was given in Mackonochie’s favour on twocharges 
out of three, he was ordered to pay the whole costs. Not satisfied 
with this partial victory, the prosecutors now proceeded against 
Mr. Mackonochie for sanctioning the performance by others of 
illegal acts. Hired spies were again sent to make observations at 
the church; and, although their evidence was contradicted on 
some main points by the affidavits of clergy, churchwardens, and 
lay-communicants, the Privy Council found Mr. Mackonochie 
guilty of disobedience to their judgments, and suspended him from 
the performance of his clerical duties for three months. During 
this period the services were carried on precisely as before. Mr. 
Mackonochie returned to his post when the term of his suspen- 
sion had expired, and for three years the parish was left in peace. 
In 1874 the second “ London Mission’’ was held, and, partly in 
connection with the mode in which it had been conducted in 
St. Alban’s parish, a fresh prosecution was begun by the indefa- 
tigable Mr. Martin, and Mr. Mackonochie was again suspended. 

This second suspension was the signal for some very decisive 
proceedings. A committee of defence was formed in the parish, 
and an emphatic remonstrance against the treatment of the vicar 
was presented to the Archbishop of Canterbury. ‘The Bishop 
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of London refused to receive a similar deputation. During 
Mr. Mackonochie’s suspension, Mr. Stanton,-as curate-in-charge, 
refused to celebrate the Holy Communion with maimed rites, and 
the congregation of St. Alban’s moved in a body to St. Vedast’s, 
Foster Lane. When Mr. Mackonochie returned to the parish, 
some alterations were made in the accustomed ceremonial, and the 
enemy seemed to be for a while appeased. Then came seven 
years of quiet and successful work, and ever-increasing activity 
in the service of the poor. But in 1882 the inveterate Church 
Association prepared a fresh lawsuit with a view to Mr. Mac- 
konochie’s deprivation. At this time Archbishop Tait was on his 
death-bed, and he resolved, with noble freedom from all petty 
pride, to acknowledge and to repay the unhappy effects of his own 
Public Worship Regulation Act, and to bequeath to the Church 
a legacy of peace. From his death-bed he arranged with Mr. 
Mackonochie that he should exchange livings with Mr. Suckling, 
vicar of St. Peter’s, London Docks ; and he procured the sanction 
of the Bishop of London to this arrangement, which defeated the 
projected law suits. To St. Peter’s Mr. Mackonochie accordingly 
went at the beginning of 1883, and there he continued until the 
threat of yet another prosecution, promoted by the agency which 
had done so much to embitter his life, made it desirable, in the 
interests of St. Peter's parish, that its much-persecuted vicar 
should resign his charge. 

Signs were not wanting that the anxieties and hardships of his 
life had told on him more severely than his friends had guessed. 
He resigned St. Peter’s, and returned as a curate to his old parish 
of St. Alban’ s, where he was welcomed with touching and chival- 
rous loyalty by his friend and successor, the Rey. R. A. J. Suck- 
ling. During the last two years a eradual failure of strength 
compelled him to withdraw from ministerial work, and to live 
mainly with his own family in the country, though he still dearly 
enjoyed the society of intimate friends and the beauties of nature. 
On Thursday, December 15th, 1887, while on a visit to the Bishop 
of Argyll, at Ballachulish, he went out for a long walk, and being 
overtaken by snowstorm and darkness , lost his way in the Mamne 
deer park. He was found there on the following Saturday, lying 
dead in a snow-drift, his body guarded by two dogs which had 
accompanied him on ‘his walk. Death came as a merciful release 
from increasing infirmity, and closed a life which, though not free 
from errors of judgment, was spent with prodigal self-sacrifice in 
the service of his fellow-men. ‘The following words are from the 
pen of one of his oldest and closest friends :— 

‘Tt is ungracious, and beyond just surmise, to say that the enfeeblement of his 
manly, strong loving life was the necessary result of the repeated prosecutions which 
the Church Association thought it their duty to maintain ; but there can be little 
doubt that underneath the brave cheerfulness with which he met all the reverses and 


submitted to the indignities consequent upon them, there lay a very keen sensitive- 
ness, and that the ‘iron entered into his soul.’ For although never admitted by him, 
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it was observable, so that no one wondered at the storm-beaten expression on his’ face 
and the broken utterances of his lips which marked the two declining years of his life. 

“The mystery of his stern, hard, self-devoted life completed itself in the weird cir- 
cumstances of his death. He seems to have walked round and round the hollow in 
which he had taken shelter from the mountain storm, trying to keep life in him as 
long as he could, then as if he knew his hour had come, deliber ately to have uncovered 
his head to say his last prayers, and then to have laid his head upon his hand and died, 
sheitered in ‘the hollow of the hand’ of God Whom he served so faithfully; and at 
His bidding the wild wind from off the moor wreathed his head with snow.” 

This dramatic ending of a noble life awoke a general and kindly 
interest in the history and character of Alexander Heriot Mac- 
konochie. A generation has arisen which never heard of the riots 
at St. George’s-in-the-Hast, and barely remembers the acrimonious 
litigation which so long harassed St. Alban’s. Modern society 
has learned the lesson of toleration—its enemies would s say, of 
indifference—so rapidly and so completely, that it can only rec call 
by an effort the passionate animosities which twenty-five and even 
fifteen years ago made ecclesiastical controversy so furious and so 
vindictive. In this altered condition of the public mind it may 
not be uninteresting to recall the kind of life, of opinion, and of 
practice which earned for Mr. Mackonochie the guerdon of per- 
sonal violence, of protracted persecution, judicial penalties, 
pecuniary loss, professional discredit, shattered health, and ruined 
happiness. T he writer stands sufficiently removed from the scene 
and the chief actor in it to write, as he believes, with complete 
impartiality. His sole object is to reproduce some remarkable 
characteristics, and to correct some misapprehensions which have 
prevailed even in quarters where there was every wish to be fair. 

In handling the question of religious opinion, it is necessary to 
disclaim all theological partizanship. No attempt will here be 
made to decide on the soundness or unsoundness of the doctrines 
preached at St. Alban’s. 

The writer only seeks to show what those doctrines were, and 
what they were not. A notion was at one time current that the 
teaching at St. Alban’s was of the Roman type, and tended in a 
Romeward direction. This was a pure delusion. The clergy of 
St. Alban’s were entirely out of sympathy with Italian views of 
religious truth, and, as a natural consequence, the congregation 
of St. Alban’s has been remarkably free from those secessions to 
Rome which have so often marred the work and belied the 
teaching of “ Ritualistic’’ churches. The doctrines held and 
taught by Mr. Mackonochie and his colleagues on such subjects 
as sin, redemption, and grace, the constitution of the Church, the 
functions of the ministry, and the effects of the sacraments, were 
the doctrines which, whether true or false, have notoriously been 
held by a large, learned, and devout section of the Church of 
England at every period of her history. The modern and exotic 
accretions which are the peculiar property of the Church of Rome 
found no place either in the explicit or the implied teaching of 

St. Alban’s. On the contrary, the clergy of that church “had 
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a strong grasp of “ Bible-Christianity ;’’ a fearless and emphatic 
way of preaching the unfettered Gospel ; and a fidelity to the 
letter as well as to the spirit of Holy Scripture, which favourably 
distinguished their teaching from that of some other clergymen 
whose theological opinions coincided with their own. In par- 
ticular, the writer would record his own personal experience, that 
he has never heard more strictly and thoroughly “ Evangelical ”’ 
preaching than that of Mr. Stanton, nor known a man whose 
zeal for the open Bible and the Protestant Sunday was more 
characteristically English. 

But when we turn from the question of doctrine to the outward 
medium through which it was conveyed—in a word, to Ritual— 
it is difficult to pronounce so entirely favourable a judgment. 
As has been said before, Mr. Mackonochie personally had no 
taste for Ritual, and was even said by experts to know little 
about it. “ Ceremonial, purely by itself,” he wrote in 1877, “is 
an infinitely small thing.” Ali he insisted on was that the 
ritual for which he was ‘responsible should torcibly express the 
sacramental doctrine in which he believed as firmly as in his own 
existence. If this point was secured he cared little for details. 
And thus, in mere indifference to what he considered trifles, 
he permitted usages in his church for which no authority, 
Anglican or ancient, could be cited; which were associated in 
the public mind and eye with the most modern developments of 
Romanism ; and which, as far as they expressed anything, ex- 
pressed what Mr. Mackonochie would have considered unauthorised 
or even erroneous. 

There were many loyal friends of St. Alban’s who would gladly 
have seen these Italian eccentricities abandoned, and the enemy 
thereby deprived of an occasion to blaspheme. But it is to be 
borne in mind that, whenever Mr. Mackonochie, in obedience to 
a legal judgment, in deference to his bishop, or for peace’ sake, 
gave up any particular practice or symbol to which exception had 
been taken, the concession, instead of pacifying objectors, was 
immediately interpreted to justify past persecution, and made 
the signal and starting-point for renewed attack. In successive 
years various changes were introduced into the ritual of St. 
Alban’s, with varying effect on its beauty and impressiveness. 
But, through all these comparatively trifling fermentations, it 
remained, as it was from the first and is now, a dignified, grace- 
ful, and expressive rendering of the Anglican rite. 

We turn now from these questions of dogma and worship, 
which after all have only a limited and technical interest, and we 
ask, What manner of life did these men lead? And here it may 
be permitted to include in a common description the entire 
‘amily—no more formal word seems appropriate—of those who 
during the last quarter of a century have lived and laboured at 
St. Alban’s. Their lives may be expressed in three words: 
VOL. XVIII. 10 
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‘“Sacerdotium est Sacrificium,’’ men of good position, of private 
fortune ; of university education ; of abilities certainly not below 
the average, in some respects, which conduce to professional 
success, conspicuously above it ; they gave up, to the work of the 
Church and the service of the poor, health, means, ease, com- 
forts, the countenance of their ecclesiastical superiors, and. all 
hope of preferment. They made the surrender not in a sudden 
gust of soon-repented enthusiasm, but by a deliberate and sus- 
tained act of calculated sacrifice. And the sacrifice was not more 
deliberate than complete. In youth and middle age, and ad- 
vancing years, at morning, at noon, at night, in summer and 
winter, in sickness and in health, in workdays and holiday-time, 
in popularity and- in persecution, these men gave themselves, 
body, and mind, and soul, to the work which they had under- 
taken. Indefatigable in the duties of their sacred office, they 
laboured far beyond its limits for all that could serve the material 
and moral interests of their fellow-men. They worked for public 
health, for higher and wider education, for all innocent and 
rational recreation. 

Not content with teaching, and preaching, and visiting the 
sick, and guiding the perplexed, they instructed the ignorant, and 
comforted the sorrowful, and fed the hungry, and clothed the 
naked, and helped—without pauperising—the industrious poor. 

A poet imagined a life so spent when he made St. Paul 


exclaim :— 


‘* Never at even, pillowed on a pleasure, 
Sleep with the wings of aspiration furled ; 
Hide the last mite of the forbidden treasure ; 
Keep for my joys a world within the world.”’ 


It is not be conceived that such a life, lived with unflagging 
purpose for five-and-twenty years in one of the poorest and most 
degraded quarters of a crowded city, could fail to produce its 
moral effect. 

“There is nothing fruitful but sacrifice,” cried Lamennais, 
when no other conviction was left to cheer him. And the 
sacrifice of the St. Alban’s clergy, whatever may be thought of 
its theological accompaniments, was rich in ethical and social 
results. 

We claim for the man whose name stands at the head of this 
paper, for those who worked with him, and for the movements 
with which he is associated, the praise of having enlarged the 
boundaries of the Kingdom of God by making the lives of men 
purer, brighter, and more humane. 

G. W. E. R. 


Notg.—Part of the foregoing paper has already appeared in the Manchester 
Guardian, and is reproduced by the kind permission of the editor. For many of his 
facts and figures the writer is indebted to a little work called ‘‘The Church in 
Baldwin’s Gardens,” published by J. T..Hayes, 17, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 
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At a moment when the German Empire is on the eve of an 
immense catastrophe, far greater even than is generally supposed, 
some observations from one whose relatives have, during the past 
century, filled numerous important posts in the household of the 
Prussian royal family, may prove of interest. They have refer- 
ence to a life cherished and honoured by all who glory in being 
German subjects, and whose hearts are clouded by the sufferings 
of one so dear to them all. 

There is no-exaggeration in stating that the Crown Prince is 
the beau idéal of all that is finest, noblest, and best in the 
German race. 

“ A tall, handsome, noble-looking man, with an elegant figure, 
light brown hair, and a straw-coloured beard, with a most 
chivalrous and yet somewhat grave courtesy and a dignified manner 
—a Teuton, in fact, such as Tacitus describes.” This is the 
portrait which.the Empress Eugénie draws of him when writing 
to her friend, Countess Walewski. And certainly all English- 
men who remember him in the recent Jubilee procession must 
have recalled the figure of Lohengrin. His name, his appear- 
ance, and his character are famous throughout the world ; they 
are as familiar in Japan and China as in America and Europe. 
No breath of scandal has ever tarnished his fair fame, either as 
officer, gentleman, or citizen. 

The highest testimony in his favour ise probably the fact that 
the French, with all their intense vindictiveness against the 
Germans, have neither uttered nor published a single unfavour- 
able remark about him, and, although one of the principal 
leaders of the invading army in 1870, his present illness has 
drawn forth great expressions of sympathy from France, and 
remedies have been forwarded by French people for his recovery. 

A singularly devoted, faithful husband, his undisguised admira- 
tion for his clever talented wife has given rise to the rnamour that 
he is entirely subservient to her will. Those who make this 
assertion know the Prince but little. Every one who has had 
the opportunity of becoming acquainted with the strongly defined 
features of his sterling and upright character will readily admit 
the falsity of such an allegation. 
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Few royal parents have ever devoted themselves more com- 
pletely to their children, and no children have ever reciprocated 
affection more tenderly than his. 

Never was depth and intensity of feeling more strikingly 
displayed than at -the funeral of Prince Waldemar, a bright, 
promising, and lovable boy of twelve, the favourite child of 
“Unser Fritz” and his wife. 

Few of those who were present on March 29th, 1879, in the 
Friedenskirche at Potsdam will forget the scene. 

When the services had ended, and the choir were singing the 
solemn hy mn, “When once I shall depart, Lord, do not depart 
from me,” the Crown Prince walked up to the coffin and threw 
himself on his knees at the feet of his much loved child. 

Quietly and gently the Empress and her daughter, the Grand 
Duchess of Baden, stole up and knelt down beside him. 

After about ten minutes he arose, pressed a long kiss on the 
velvet covered lid of the coffin, and, having assisted his mother 
to rise to her feet, gently led her out of the church, the tears 
meanwhile streaming down his face. 

It is a moving thing to see a man weep, especially when the 
mourner is so heroic a specimen of manhood as the Crown Prince, 
and there were few dry eyes in that church. 

Those who, like myself, have had frequent opportunities of 
seeing the Crown Prince in civilian dress will have noticed that 
he always wears a little silver coin mounted as a scarf-pin in his 
cravat. Remarking one day that the person with whom he was 
conversing observed this pin with a look of curiosity, he pulled it 
out of his scarf, and said, “ This little silver coin is one of three 
which were unearthed in an old Roman grave in the presence of 
my three boys. I had the three coins mounted as pins for them 
to remind them of the occasion, and when my little Waldemar 
died I took possession of his and have worn it ever since.” 

The Crown Prince’s relations with the Kaiser, his father, are 
of the most affectionate nature, and nothing is "more touching 
than the tender and respectful manner in which he raises the old 
gentleman’s hand to his lips. 

Innumerable anecdotes, sufficient indeed to fill volumes, are 
extant with regard to his conduct towards his inferiors, showing 
his kindness of heart and consideration for others. The diffi- 
culty is to make a selection of those at my disposal. 

Probably the prettiest one is that of the schoolmaster at 
Bornstedt, a little village on his own estate near Potsdam. 

The Crown Prince one day passing the village schoolhouse 
stopped, made his way into the classroom, sat down and began 
to listen attentively to the lessons. 

Suddenly a telegraph messenger appeared, handing the teacher 
a despatch announcing that his mother was dangerously ill and 
wished to see him before her death. 
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The Crown Prince, noticing the master’s blanched face, imme- 
diately inquired what was the matter, and, on hearing the fact, 
bade the poor man hasten to the dying mother’s bedside, saying 
that he himself would look after the school until arrangements 
could be made for obtaining a substitute during the master’s 
absence. 

Accordingly, for more than two hours the Crown Prince took 
sole charge of the school, rapping the idle good-humouredly over 
the knuckles and rewarding the diligent, until the arrival of the 
village parson for the purpose of holding his weekly Buble- 
class. 

By the afternoon a substitute had been found, but the Prince 
continued to superintend matters personally with the strictest 
industry until the regular master returned after the funeral of his 
mother. : 

At Court dinners I have frequently seen him, when the guests 
had risen from the table, call up the pages of honour, mostly 
boys of noble birth belonging to the cadet school, who had been 
helping in the service, and after chatting merrily with them for a 
few minutes, take the sweetmeats and bonbons from the table, 
stuff them into the boys’ pockets, occasionally into their mouths, 
sometimes even cramming the latter, and then ask some question 
demanding immediate reply ! 

Nothing could be more ludicrous than to observe the frantic 
efforts of the cadet to make a fitting answer while his mouth was 
closed by sticky delicacies, much to the amusement of “ Unser 
Fritz.” ; 

His appearance at the swimming establishment of the Guards 
Regiment at Potsdam was always hailed with delight. It was 
the signal for a series of aquatic larks. A splendid swimmer and 
expert diver, his great pleasure was getting a crowd to assemble 
on the raft floating in mid-stream, and then capsizing himself and 
those with him pell-mell into the water. 

Few people are aware of the terrible danger he incurred in 
June 1874, when out driving in the outskirts of Potsdam, near 
the Wildpark Station. 

Whilst passing across the rails, suddenly the heavy barriers, 
which are worked at a considerable distance, were let down on 
the approach of the express train. His carriage was thus caught 
between the two closed barriers, and it was only by the most 
superhuman efforts that he was able to raise one of them and get 
the vehicle off the track before the train rushed by. 

One of the most marked features in his character has always 


been the total absence of fear, which was the principal or main — 


point during the terrible days of the war of 1870. 

No fear would keep him back, and his noble bearing in leading 
his men was the chief cause of the hearty manner in which the 
Bavarians and Southern troops under his command forgot their 
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hereditary aversion to Prussia and so thoroughly co-operated with 
the Prussian soldiers. 

How nobly has his courage, based on confidence and trust in 
God, shown itself during this last sore trial, when, after insisting 
on being told the truth respecting his terrible malady, the Crown 
Prince retired in solitude for an hour, and then came forward to 
greet the physicians with the words, “I commend myself to 
God ;”’ he alone preserved cheerfulness in the gloomy time of 
this trying decision. 

He is now sustained by the prayers of his people, that a life so 
valued and cherished by all may be yet spared, to the welfare of 
ne country. Surely if, as Carlyle maintained, a “ king” implies 

“kdnning,” or “one who can,” “ Unser Fritz” is a prince 
‘i only by birthright but by virtue. 

ONE WHO KNOWS HIM. 




























THE MYSTERY OF THE RUE DES MAOCONS. 
A STRANGE TRUE STORY. 


In the latter half of the seventeenth century,in a four-storied house 
in the Rue des Macons, hard by the Sorbonne, there lived a 
certain Madame Mazel. Her eldest son, M. de Savoniére, was a 
“Councillor of the Court,’ and had been married for many 
years, but Madame Mazel’s course of life was not what might 
have been looked for in a lady of advanced years, and the mother 
of a lawyer of many years’ standing. In fact, the imposing 
dwelling in the Rue des Macons was little better than a gambling 
house, and one of its inhabitants was the Abbé Poulard, 
concerning whom there were many scandalous anecdotes, which, 
if true, denoted that Cupid still held sway over the too susceptible 
bosom of his hostess. 

Madame Mazel was a person of means, however those means 
were acquired, and her household was proportionate to her 
wealth. The establishment consisted of two housemaids, two 
footmen, a cook, a kitchenmaid, a coachman, and finally 
M. Jacques le Brun, who was butler, groom of the chambers, 
and housekeeper all in one, and who had been in his mistress’ 
service for twenty-nine years. In that long period of service no 
fault had been found with him; he was respected by tradesmen 
and neighbours, was honoured by Madame Mazel’s entire 
confidence, and was down in her will for the substantial legacy 
of two thousand crowns. This was the man afterwards suspected 
of the murder of his mistress. 

Before we describe the tragical events which follow, it is 
desirable to have an accurate idea of the internal arrangements 
of the house in the Rue des Macons. In the basement, an old 
woman, apparently a kitchen maid, slept in the kitchen, the cook 
occupied a kind of wood shed, and the coachman lived in the 
stables. At the foot of the principal staircase, for there were 
two, was a hall in which was a plate closet, and off it was another 
small closet where Le Brun sometimes slept. His wife and 
family, however, lived close by, and he consequently often slept 
at home. The rest of the ground floor consisted of a large 
reception room where Madame Mazel saw her visitors, and which 
was the scene of those festive gatherings that brought that lady 
so much pleasure and profit. The first floor was occupied by 
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Madame Mazel alone. To reach her bedroom from the main 
staircase it was necessary to pass through two ante-rooms. The 
first opened on to the stairs ; the second had two doors, one into 
the first ante-room, the second into Madame Mazel’s chamber. 
That apartment possessed two other doors, one on to a small 
back staircase, another leading into a dressing-room, in which also 
was a door opening on to the small staircase. The door in the 
bedroom leading on to this staircase could be opened from madame’s 
bed. Passing through it, and following this mysterious staircase 
upwards, we teach the apartment on the third floor dedicated to 
the Abbé Poulard, when he did not reside in his own chambers, 
also situated in the Rue des Macons, The rest of the third floor 
was unoccupied. On the fourth floor two rooms were inhabited, 
one by the footmen, who were brothers, the other by the two 
housemaids, who happened to be sisters. Above this were some 
lofts and garrets which were never locked, and one of the garrets 
opened by a dormer window on to a gutter, which ran along the 
roofs of several of the adjoining houses. 

Such was the situation in the house in the Rue des Macons on 
the 27th November, 1689, the first Sunday in Advent. After 
dinner on that day Madame Mazel received a friendly visit from 
Le Brun’s two daughters, who were hairdressers of high repute 
in Paris. She received them with great kindness, and invited 
them to come to see her at some more convenient time, when 
they could stay longer with her, as she was then obliged to go to 
vespers at the convent church of Premontré in the Rue Haute- 
feuille. She went to afternoon service, attended by her footmen, 
under the escort of Le Brun, who left her there, and himself 
attended vespers at the Jacobin church in the Rue St. Jacques. 
After mass he played a game of bowls, and then met a friend 
named Lagué, a locksmith. The two agreed to sup together, 
and from the bowling-er een they went to a cookshop, kept by one 
Gautier, where they ‘procured their repast. From thence Le Brun 
returned to Madame Mazel’s, and then went on to his wife’s 
home, which was close by the gate of the College d’ Harcourt. 
About eight o’clock he went to call for his mistress at the house 
of Madame Duvau in the Rue du Battoir, and, having seen her 
safely home, he returned to sup at M. Lagué’s house. 

It is interesting and important to remember Le Brun’s move- 
ments thus in detail in view of the events so speedily to follow, 
and of the frightful charge so soon to be brought against him. 
Within tw enty -four hours he was to be accused of the murder of 
the mistress whom he had faithfully and blamelessly served for 
twenty-nine years, and, in the absence of proof positive of his 
guilt, every action of his becomes of value which might testify 
to his state of mind immediately before the perpetration of the 
crime. We would expect to find him taciturn, moody, and 
nervous, or, if light-hearted, then with a levity so forced and 
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unnatural as to excite notice. But instead we find him on most 
friendly terms with his mistress, his daughters received by her in 
a markedly kind manner, he himself attending Divine worship as 
usual, and then consorting with his friends, perfectly tranquil 
and happy, with unconstrained gaiety and without a shadow on 
his brow of the dark deed which, according to his judges, was at 
that moment occupying heart and brain. 

Meanwhile Madame Mazel was supping at home with the 
Abbé Poulard. At eleven o’clock she retired to rest. While her 
maids were still with her Le Brun returned and knocked at the 
door leading to the small staircase. Madame Mazel asked who it 
was, and one of the girls told her it was M. le Brun. Failing to 
obtain admission by this w ay, Le Brun went round by the main 
staircase, passed through the ‘ante- rooms, and came to the door of 
the bedroom. “This is a pretty hour,” said madame, and she 
then proceeded to give orders for supper for the next evening, 
which was one of the days on which she held her gambling 

soirées. When their mistress was comfortably settled, the three 
servants left her room, going through the usual routine. First 
the key of the bedroom door was laid on a chair close by the door, 
which was then shut. Le Brun, who came out last, performed the 
office on this occasion. The door of the middle ante-room was 
then locked on the outside, and the key left on the mantel- 
piece of the outer room, which was always left open. Before 
separating Le Brun and the maids had a short gossip, they 
narrating the friendly. reception of his daughter, in the morning, 
while he, as they afterwards said, appeared in his usual spirits. 
After saying good-night to the maids (this is Le Brun’s account 
of his movements, given later to the police), he went downstairs 
to the kitchen, put his hat on the table, took the key of the 
street door in order to lock up the house for the night, but laid it 
also on the table while he warmed himself in front of the fire. 
While engaged in this agreeable occupation sleep overcame him, 
and it was not until one o’clock that he awoke. On awaking he 
went to secure the street door, and found it standing open; he 
then locked it, and, an unusual thing with him, brought the key 
into his bedroom, which, as we have seen, was off the hall. 

Le Brun rose early on the morning of Monday and went out 
to do some marketing. He first went to the butcher’s and told 
him to send in some meat to make madame’s soup at once, as he 
had to go on to La Vallée, where the ponltry market was. To 
the butcher and to a most respectable bookseller, a friend of his, 
whom he met, he appeared in his usual spirits. This evidence 
was confirmed by three other friends of his, who accompanied 
him back to the Ruedes Macons. One of them, in jest, put on Le 
Brun’s cloak, which he had taken off on entering , whereupon Le 
Brun, laughing, belaboured him with a shoulder of mutton, 
saying, ‘ ‘T may surely beat my own cloak as much as I please.” 
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When his friends left, Le Brun busied himself about the kitchen, 
and served out some wood to the footmen to bring up to 
madame’s room. It was now eight o’clock, and all three expressed 
surprise at not hearing Madame Mazel moving about, as it was 
her usual custom to rise at seven. 

Le Brun then went to his wife’s house, and gave her seven louis 
and some golden crowns, which he told her to lock up. By this 
time he was becoming uneasy about his mistress’s silence, bethink- 
ing him, as he afterwards said, of the open street door. Going 
back to the Rue des Macons, he went into a public-house opposite 
Madame Mazel’s, and presently he saw one of the footmen at the 
window of the ante-room on the first floor, who called out to him 
that madame was not yet awake, in spite of the noise he and his 
fellow-servant had made in bringing up the wood. Le Brun 
crossed the street and re-entered the house, when he found all 
the servants in a state of alarm, knocking at madame’s door, and 
calling without receiving any reply. Some cried out that she 
had apoplexy, others that she had had a bad fit of bleeding at the 
nose, to which she was subject, but to all this Le Brun replied 
and his words were afterwards brought up against him—“ It 
must be something worse; I am very uneasy at having seen the 
street door open last night.” 

Messengers were at once despatched to the Palais de Justice 
for M. de Savoniére, who sent for a locksmith to open the door. 
While the messenger was gone he said to Le Brun, “ What 
is the matter, M. Le Brun? It must be a fit of apoplexy.” 
Some one added that they ought to get a surgeon, but Le Brun 
replied, “‘ It is no question of that, it’s much worse; there must 
be some foul play. Iam very uneasy on account of having seen 
the front door open last night.” 

These sentences were afterwards much quoted and debated, and 
made use of both by prosecution and defence. Le Brun must be 
guilty, urged the former, else how did he have so accurate a know- 
ledge of the true state of the case, and, if he were guilty, a cunning 
man would be the very first to hint at the worst, for he would 
think that no one would suspect of murder the first person to call 
public attention to it. Le Brun’s friends, on the other hand, 
maintained that it was very natural that the silence in his 
mistress’ room in the morning, while it awakened fears of illness 
in others, should recall to his memory the open street door of the 
a night, which, toa man just waking from sleep as he was, 

ad not appeared very serious at the time, and should cause him 
to marten something worse than mere illness. 

The locksmith, on his arrival, found no difficulty in opening the 
door ; Le Brun was the first who entered the bedroom. Going to 
the side of the bed, he called his mistress several times by name, 
but receiving no reply, he raised one of the curtains, and 
immediately recoiled terror-stricken, crying out, “ Madame is 
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murdered.” The bystanders crowded into the room with cries 
of horror, while Le Brun, who alone seems to have retained his 
presence of inind, ran into the dressing-room, opened one of the 
shutters to admit some light, and then examined the safe, which 
he found securely fastened. ‘She has not been robbed,” he 
exclaimed ; ‘what is the meaning of it all?” 

A detective, M. Lefita,.was at once sent for, and to him 
M. de Savoniere made a formal complaint, in his own name and 
in those of his two brothers. A post-mortem examination was 
then made by some medical men, we found the body lamentably 
hacked in fifty: places, chiefly in the face, neck, and shoulders. 
There had evidently been a severe struggle, for in one of the 
hands of the corpse were found a few hairs, and the arms and 
knuckles had been cut and slashed by the assassin. Death had 
resulted’ from loss of blood, for of the wounds not one was, in 
itself, mortal. 

On the bed, which was entirely soaked with blood, was found a 
towel twisted up into the shape of a turban, and a piece of a 
cravat of Malines lace; both were bloodstained, and the towel was 
marked with S., as was all Madame Mazel’s linen. In the 
fireplace among the ashes was found a knife, eight or nine inches 
long, opening ‘with a spring. The handle, which had been of 
tortoise shell, was almost all burnt away; no marks of blood 
were found on it, but this was probably due to the action of the 
fire. The key of the door leading into the ante-room was missing 
from the chair, where it had been placed the night before by 
Le Brun and the maids. On none of the doors were there any 
marks of violence, and those which opened from the bedroom and 
dressing closet on to the back staircase were both found securely 
bolted on the inside. In a press in the dressing-room, the key of 
which was kept under madame’s pillow at night, was found a 
purse containing 278 livres in gold, some of madame’s card money: 
In the press was also the key of the strong box, but the lock being 
of peculiar mechanism it took the locksmith a quarter of an hour's 
hard work to get it open. In the safe were found several bags 
of money, four containing 1,000 livres each, others with lesser 
amounts, one labelled “ For M. |’Abbé Poulard.”” Under one of 
the bags was @ purse open and empty, and a desk of red leather, 
on which lay a golden half-lonis. In this desk were found all 
Madame Mazel’ s jewels. Finally in the pocket of Madame’s dress 
: ere found eighteen pistoles in gold. The conclusion at that time 

drawn from this perquisition was that theft had not been the 
motive of the crime, but it became known later that the purse 
found empty had contained a large sum of money. 

The detective officer then subjected Le Brun to an interrogatory, 
in reply to which he gave the account of his movements on the 
preceding evening which has been narrated above. On being 
searched the key of the plate cellar was found on him, and a 
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master key which it was found would open the door of Madame 
Mazel’s room when locked “a@ demi tour.” The turban found on 
the bed of the murdered woman was put on his head, and found to 
fit it, and though nothing else of an incriminating character was 
found, both he and his wife were arrested. 

The next day M. Lefita spent ten hours in examining all the 
inmates of the house, except the kitchen maid and the Abbé 
Poulard, and searching the house itself. At the foot of the back 
staircase was found a new rope, with a three-pronged hook at one 
end, knotted at intervals, so as to form a ladder, but from the 
loose appearance of the knots it was clear that it had never been 
used. Next day, the 30th November, the search was continued. 
The hands, body, and clothes of Le Brun were carefully examined, 
but no traces of blood or scratches were found, such as might 
have been expected after so desperate and bloody a strug ele, 
In his room was found a basket of tools, including some hooks 
and a file, some ropes, an old nightcap, and a napkin marked S. 
In one of the garrets was found a shirt, marked with blood all 
down the front, and bearing the imprints of bloody fingers, con-. 
cealed under some bundles of straw. In Le Brun’s own house 
nothing incriminatory was found, but some of his linen was seized 
for comparison with the shirt and cravat found in Madame Mazel’s 
room. 

txperts were then summoned to pronounce upon the various 
articles discovered. The hairdressers called were unable to form 
any opinion as to the colour of the hairs found in Madame Mazel’s 
clenched hand, so small was the quantity. Thecutlers declared that 
they found no resemblance between the knife found in the fireplace 
and one belonging to Le Brun, except that they were both made 
by Chatelleraud, ‘and had apparently been sharpened by the same 
hand. Two master keys were produced, one belonging to the 
cook, and one to Le Brun. The locksmiths who were called to 
pronounce upon these deposed that they were very dissimilar. The 
cook’s key would only open the street door, that belonging to 
Le Brun was more elaborate, had longer w ards, and appeared to 
have been recently filed, and to have had a piece letin. It would 
open not only the street door, but also the door of the ante- 
chamber, and two of the doors of the bedroom. It was also shown 
that the ‘keys of these doors would only open their own locks and 
no others. At the time of this first investigation it was found 
that the master key would only unfasten the locks when at a 
single turn. But, and this is a very important point, a second 
trial was made six weeks later, on January 11th, 1690, some days 
after the official seals had been removed from Madame Mazel’s 
house, and the key then, strange to say, was found to unfasten all 
the doors when double locked. Linen drapers deposed that the 
shirt found in the garret was quite unlike those worn by Le Brun, 
being much narrower and shorter than his. As for the cravat 
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found in the bed it was of lace, whereas Le Brun always wore 
muslin, and the two maids deposed that they had never seen any 
cravat, like that found, on Le Brun, but that they thought they 
had washed one like it for a footman named Berry, who had been 
discharged by Madame Mazel a few months before for robbery. 
Finally, there was no resemblance between the cords found in 
Le Brun’s room and those of which the rope ladder was made. 

One other fact remains to be stated. Hanging at the head of 
Madame Mazel’s bed were two bell-ropes, by which it was possible 
for her, by a mere movement of her arm, to arouse the household. 
But the murderer had laid his plans too W ell, for both ropes were 
found knotted, and flung over the rods which supported the 
hangings of the bed. The housemaids, in their examination, 
deposed that when they made up the room in the morning these 
bell-ropes were in their usual condition, but that they had not 
observed them when assisting their mistress to retire to rest at 
night. 

Such were the facts in the case of the murder of Madame 
Mazel ; on them, and the arguments deducible from them, alone 
the judges were dependent who tried Le Brun on the charge of 
having murdered his mistress. The charge of murder was soon 
abandoned. It was clear that the shirt found in the garret did 
not belong to the prisoner, and it was more than probable that 
the lace cravat and the half-burnt knife did not belong to him 
either. Again the wounds found on the corpse were not deep, 
but such as would have been dealt by a small, weak man, and 
the same conclusion was pointed at by the duration and severity 
of the struggle which must have taken place between murderer 
and victim. Now Le Brun was a large, strong man, who would 
soon have made an end of the work, which was difficult for the 
slight, weak man, who probably owned the small-sized shirt found 
in the garret. Moreover, the most careful search of Le Bran’s 
person failed to reveal the slightest scratch or mark of blood, and 
a minute investigation of his nails, made before he had washed 
his hands on the morning after the murder, showed them to be 
eel ge? free from bloodstains. The Court accordingly, on January 

18th, 1690, found him guilty of being an accessory before the fact, 
but innocent of murder, Of the eleven judges who tried the 
case, three required fuller information before finding a verdict, 
two voted that the prisoner should be put to the question, six voted 
for the extreme sentence of the law. The sentence was as follows ; 
Le Brun was to be broken alive on the wheel, after having been 
tortured to make him reveal the name of his accomplices ; ; all 
his property to be confiscated to the king, the following sums 
having been previously set aside from it, v iz. five hundred francs 
fine, in case the confiscation should be ‘remitted, eight thousand 
francs damages and costs to the three Messieurs de Savoniére, and 
one hundred francs for masses for the repose of Madame Mazel’s 
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soul ; Le Brun to be deprived of all his interest in the legacies left 
him in Madame Mazel’s will, and condemned to pay the costs of the 
trial. This sentence is thus set forth at length, as it will be 
found hereafter to throw considerable light on much that would 
otherwise be dark in the case. 

An appeal was immediately lodged on behalf of Le Brun, and 
was argued out by some of the ablest members of the French 
bar before a court consisting of twenty-two judges. Let us 
consider the case presented for and against the prisoner on the 
facts as we have them before us. 

It is, in the first place, clear that Madame Mazel was murdered 
by some one living in her house, or with the connivance of an 
inmate. No damage was done to any of the doors or windows ; 
there was no sign of forcible entry, nor is it possible to believe 
that, during the period of Le Brun’s slumber in the kitchen, a 
period of not more than an hour and a half, a stranger could have 
entered, murdered Madame Mazel, robbed her safe, hidden his 
shirt in the garret, and gone out again, without disturbing any of 
the inmates. If the assassin did enter by the front door during 
that time, he must have done so by some preconcerted arrange- 
ment, and Le Brun would clearly have been an accomplice. 
Again, the rope ladder would indicate that the murderer had 
worked from within. It was new, and had evidently been never 
used. What more likely than that the murderer, who was clever 
and cunning, should have placed it in the passage in order to 
divert suspicion by making it appear that an ordinary burglar 
had committed the crime? Besides, there were plenty of facts to 
prove that the murderer was well acquainted with the premises 
and with Madame Mazel’s habits. There was that knotting of 
the bell-ropes. It is, in the highest degree, improbable that this 
was done at the time the murder was committed ; it was a pre- 
caution taken beforehand by some one having access to the bed- 
room. ‘Then there are the movements of the murderer after his 
victim had been silenced. The key of the press is taken from 
under her pillow, and the press immediately opened. No time is 
lost in ransacking other parts of the room, for the culprit knew 
where to look for what he wanted. The press unlocked, the key 
of the safe is taken, and the safe opened, apparently without 
difficulty. Yet it was secured by secret locks and springs, and 
an experienced locksmith spent a quarter of an hour in opening 
it afterwards. Then the key of the press is replaced under the 
dead woman’s pillow, and the murderer goes up two stories 
straight to an empty garret, where he takes ‘off his blood-stained 
shirt. All this was the work of a man who thoroughly knew his 
way about the house, or was guided by some one else who did. 

Who, urged the prosecution, could this be but Le Brun? He 
was in the entire confidence of his mistress, and would therefore 
know all about the secret locks of the strong box. On his own 
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showing he did not go to bed until after one o’clock. How came 
it that, “when he found the street door open at one o'clock in the 
morning, he did not raise an alarm, or at least go round the 
house to see that all was right ? He pretended to be uneasy 
next morning, but that was when the whole household was 
alarmed, and he saw that the discovery of the crime was 
imminent. If he were really uneasy next day, his calmness of 
the night before becomes very extraordinary. Then, some of 
Le Brun’s statements, accounting for his movements before the 
murder, were irreconcilable with the truth; for instance, in his 
account of his visit to Madame Mazel’s room as she was going to 
bed. In his first examination he was asked whether he had not 
gone into the bedroom in order to possess himself of the key 
which was always laid on a chair by the door, and which, it will 


be remembered, was not there next morning, and he answered 7 


that he did not enter the room at all. This assertion was, how- 
ever, disposed of by the evidence of the maids, who swore that 
Le Brun did enter the room, and had left it the last, when the 
door was closed. Le Brun explained this away by saying that he 
had forgotten having gone in, as he had only just crossed the 
threshold, but then to ‘get the key it was not necessary to go far 
inside the door. 

But there was another, and more serious, discrepancy between 
Le Brun’s evidence and that of the other witnesses. It will be 
remembered that on leaving the cookshop, on Sunday afternoon, 
with his friend Lagué, Le Brun returned to the house in the Rue 
des Macons. In his examination he stated that he did not go in 
there until seven o’clock, whereas both Lagué and the keeper of 
the cookshop deposed that they left him at half-past four. What 
was he doing during that time? Surely he was preparing for 
the murder and robbery of Madame Mazel. It was then, 
doubtless, that he introduced his accomplice into the house ; it 
was then that, with diabolical foresight, he knotted up the bell- 
ropes out of his intended victim’s reach. It was sworn in 
evidence that, on a former occasion, Madame Mazel had com- 
plained of the bell-ropes being knotted, and Le Brun then said 
that he had done it to shorten them, as they were constantly 
getting in the way. What he had thought of doing once, he 

might. do again. Besides, if the knotting of ‘the bell-ropes were 
done on the Sunday afternoon, no one but Le Brun could have 
done it. It was Madame Mazel’s invariable custom to double- 
lock her room when going out. But Le Brun had in his 
possession a master-key, which could unlock all the doors leading 
to his mistress’ room, while that of the cook could only open the 
street door, and was, in fact, merely a latch key. It was therefore 
easy for the accused, on leaving his friends, to enter the bedroom 
and make all ready for the intended crime; for no one else was 
it even possible. In fact, the very possession by a servant of a 
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master-key to the various rooms was in itself suspicious. The 
key had not been given to him by his mistress. When asked 
where he got it he said it had been given him by Madame Lagnué, 
who had formerly been a servant to Madame Mazel, but this 
woman being dead, of course could not give evidence as to 
that point. Again suspicious. The key had been apparently 
altered by Le Brun, for the locksmiths deposed that it seemed to 
have been recently filed, and a file, doubtless the instrument 
employed, was found in Le Brun’s bedroom. 

As for motive, which in this case might seem entirely wanting, 
it was easy to suppose that Le Brun had largely robbed his 
mistress, a considerable sum had certainly been taken from the 
strong box, and that he had caused her to be murdered in order 
to cover his crime, taking care to leave her jewels, which might 
betray him, and a large quantity of money, in order to make it 
appear that private animosity or revenge had been the motive of 
the crime. Such were the arguments advanced to prove the guilt 
of Le Brun. 

On the other side, we are bound to take into account the ante- 
cedents of the accused. They were such as would make us at 
once set him down as incapable of such a deed. For twenty- 
nine years he had served faithfully and well. He had won his 
mistress’s confidence to such a point that she treated his family 
as friends, His clergymen certified that he had always been 
regular in the discharge of his religious duties, and all round the 
quarter where he lived he was regarded with respect and esteem. 
From the first the neighbours refused to credit his guilt, although 
people are generally quick to believe the worst. Was it pro- 
bable, or even possible, that such a man, a stranger to crime, about 
to abandon the respectability of a lifetime, and to commit a deed 
of fearful atrocity, should have done his work and moved amongst 
his friends, on the very eve of the crime, without showing to their 
scrutiny the slightest alteration in his demeanour? Yet it is 
absolutely certain that on the day before the murder and on the 
morning after Le Brun was as cheerful and easy in his manner as 
he had ever been 

As for the argument against the prisoner from the open street 
door, Le Brun’s explanation of that has been given above. 
Coming from the kitchen half asleep he felt no more than mild 
surprise at finding it open. It was on the next morning, when 
madame’s silence alarmed the household, that he recalled the cir- 
cumstance, and cried out those words so ‘much used against him, 
“T fear foul play. Iam uneasy at having found the door open 
last night.’’ Moreover, if Le Brun were guilty, if he had 
admitted the murder, why should he have said anything about 
finding the door open ? He had, if not guilty, certainly been care- 
less, and to call attention to his own neglect was surely a mark 
of innocence. As to the mistake in his evidence about having 
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entered Madame Mazel’s room when she was going to bed, it was 
clear that a mistake had been made; but, after all, what did it 
prove? The suggestion was that when he came ont after the 
two maids he took with him the key of the door. But, though 
it was not urged on Le Brun’s behalf—as it should have been,— 
the prosecution forgot that their theory was that the pass-key 
could open the bedroom doors, even when double locked. If this 
were so, then Le Brun had no need of the key of the bedroom 
door, and to take it from the chair while the maids were present 
was simply to forge another link in the chain of evidence 
against himself. If Le Brun were guilty his plans had clearly 
been long and carefully prepared, and he was not a man likely to 
bungle the business in so clumsy a manner, knowing how signifi- 
cant a piece of evidence it would be against himself. Le Brun 
might indeed have taken the key if his master key was unable to 
open the door, but then what becomes of all the rest of the theory 
on which the prosecution rested ? 

* This brings us to a vital point in the case—the master key. If 
it were proved that by its aid Le Brun had access to every room 
in the house, even when the doors were double-locked, then the 
prosecution would have some ground for the suspicion that Le 
Brun might have entered the bedroom in the afternoon and tied 
up the bell-ropes. But the defence emphatically denied the 
possibility of this. Le Brun’s case was that, at the time the 
murder was committed, his pass-key would only unlock doors 
single-locked, and could not open them when double-locked. 
That this was so.is perfectly plain from the evidence of the experts 
called in to examine the key, as given in their report early in 
December. On the 11th of January the key was again brought 
to Madame Mazel’s house, and it was then found to open the 
doors when double-locked. What had happened in the interval 
to cause this miracle? Foul play, cried the defence. Imme- 
diately after the discovery of the murder Madame Mazel’s apart- 
ments were sealed up. In December the seals were removed, and 
the key was open for inspection at the Chalet. It was easy to 
take an impression in wax. Le Brun’s prosecutors were in pos- 
session of the house in the Rue de Macons, it was perfectly simple 
for them so to tamper with the locks as to make them more 
amenable to the action of the key. 

That they should have recourse to so dreadful an expedient is not 
at all improbable, if we observe the whole of their conduct in the 
case. From the beginning they fixed on Le Brun, who should have 
been the last person open to suspicion, as the perpetrator of the 
crime. Even when it was proved that it was not he who had 
struck the blows which caused death, they refused to look for the 
actual assassin, while they charged Le Brun with complicity. But 
why? Granted that the murder was committed by, or with the 
assistance of, an inmate of the house or some one well acquainted 
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with it and its owner, why fix on Le Brun? There were gamblers, 
men of reckless character, constantly in and out, there were the 
footmen ; there was that dormer window in the garret opening on 
the roof ; here we have both means of access, and the necessary 
knowledge of the house. If Le Brun had wanted to murder his 
mistress, what need had he of an accomplice at all, especially one 
so weak as he is supposed to have chosen? He had ample 
opportunities of dispatching her in a less bungling and brutal 
manner. And supposing that he were only an accomplice, not 
the prime mover in the scheme, it would have been well, before 
condemning him, at least to ¢ry to discover who the actual 
murderer was. For it might prove that he would stand in no 
need of Le Brun’s assistance, any more than Le Brun would 
require his. Before pursuing this point any further, let us 
consider the question of motive. 

Le Brun’s motive was said to be robbery. That might be the 
motive of any one. A desire to conceal his defalcations. No 
defalcations were shown to exist. No large sum of money was 
found in his possession. On the morning of the murder he had 
given his wife a few pieces of gold, and told her to be careful of 
them. It is very easy to impute a motive, but it is right that 
some attempt should be made to prove that such a motive exists. 
No such attempt was made in this case. So far from Le Brun 
having a motive for the crime, all his interests were opposed to 
it. He had a good situation, for we may be sure the gamblers who 
frequented the house were liberal in their tips, and an indulgent 
mistress, and he was down in her will for 6,000 francs. This 
legacy he stood a good chance of losing by her murder, for he 
must have known that suspicion would fall on him, and as it 
turned out, by the verdict above quoted, he did lose the legacy. 

Now let us go back and ask, were there no other persons than 
lie Bran with motives for the murder, and the means and know- 
ledge necessary for its commissicn? The defence indicated three. 

First, M- and Madame de Savoniére, the eldest son of Madame 
Mazel, and his wife. This opens up a curious little family story. 
It seems that several years before, Madame Mazel, who, whatever 
her own morals might be, seems to have been very rigid in respect 
to those of others, charged her daughter-in-law with too great 
levity of conduct, and imprisoned her, under a Lettre de Cachet, 
in a convent, whither she was conducted by a strong guard of 
archers, after a violent resistance, and to the great scandal of the 
public. (Readers of the Les Trois Mousquetaires will remember 
somewhat similar incidents in the career of Madame Bonacieux, 2 
very few years prior to the date of which we are writing.) Madame 
de Savoniére had on several occasions made her escape from the 
convent and gone back to her husband, who was much attached 
to her, and who was strongly opposed to her imprisonment, but 
on each occasion her mother-in-law had sent her back to durance 
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vile. Only three months before Madame Mazel’s death Madame 
de Savoniere had made one of her periodical escapes, and while 
concealed in the Faubourg St. Germain had told a friend that she 
would then voluntarily return to the convent, for that in three 
months she would be free, and could come back to her husband’s 
house, and, sure enough, at the time specified Madame Mazel died. 
Surely this was a curious coincidence, to say the least. 

Then there was the Abbé Poulard. Here was a man of 
notoriously bad character, who had broken the vows of his 
order, and had been excommunicated by its Grand Prior, living 
in Madame Mazel’s house by himself on the third floor, a stair- 
case communicating almost directly between his room and hers, and 
who possessed a pass-key. Why was he never called upon to give 
evidence? But, though he gave no evidence, he spent his time in 
giving his private version of the murder. His story was that Berry, 
of whom mention has been made as footman, who, some months 
previously, had been discharged by Madame Mazel for dishonesty, 
was in reality her illegitimate son, that his father, a great noble- 
man, had left a large sum of money to Madame Mazel in trust 
for their son, and that Le Brun had revealed the secret to Berry, 
on condition that he would espouse his daughter. Le Brun then, 
said the Abbé, brought Berry by night into Madame Mazel’s room 
to entreat her to right him, that she, in her anger, seized him, 
and that then Berry, in self-defence, struck and killed her. Was 
it not highly suspicious that the Abbé should have invented this 
cock-and-bull story ? His only object could be to divert suspicion 
from himself. 

As regards motives for the crime these were not wanting. The 
Abbé Poulard had a sister, a widow, named Madame Chapelain, 
possessed of many charms, and wooed by M. de Lignere, 
Madame Mazel’s second son. A short time before he had given 
to her a splendid dress of gold brocade and silver, with shoes and; 
elaborate ornaments for the hair. Madame Le Brun had bough 
the dress, and her daughter had prepared the hair ornaments. 
The marriage was most advantageous, both for Madame Chapelain 
and her reverend brother, but it was vehemently opposed by 
Madame Mazel, of whose force of character in her family 
relations we have just had proof. It would therefore be to the 
Abbé’s interest to get her out of the way. 

Moreover, in her will, Madame Mazel had desired M. de Savoniére 
to provide the Abbé Poulard with board and lotlging durin 
his life. But a short time before her death, Madame Mazel 
had announced her intention of making a new will. ‘Who had to 
fear anything from the impending alterations? Not Le Brun, 
conscious of his integrity and long service, but, if any one, surely 
the Abbé Poulard, conscious of his worthlessness. It might of 
course be, in spite of all this, that the Abbé was perfectly 

innocent, but there were at least as many, if not more, grounds 
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of suspicion against him as against Le Brun, and it was 
monstrous that one should be accused and convicted, while the 
other was not even questioned. 

But there was a third, and far more likely person. This was 
Berry, the ex-footman. This man had, in the month preceding 
the murder, robbed his mistress of fifteen hundred francs. Money 
was seen in his possession, he had spent it freely, and finally, 
when the theft was discovered, he had fled. He knew the ins 
and outs of the house, and, presumably, he also knew the easiest 
method of laying hands on Madame Mazel’s money. He had 
been seen in Paris immediately before and after the murder. He 
was a slight man, whom the shirt found in the garret would fit, 
and the women servants had sworn that they had washed a lace 
cravat for him closely resembling that found in the bed of the 
murdered woman. Here, if you like, is the probable perpetrator 
of the crime ; Le Brun might have aided and abetted, or he 
might not, but at least it would have been right to make an 
effort to capture Berry in order to ascertain the truth. Yet no 
such effort was made. 

Such was the case as presented on either side to the Court of 
Appeal. It so greatly influenced their minds in favour of 
Le Brun, that, of the twenty-two judges, only two were in favour 
of confirming the sentence of the Court below, and one of these, 
a few days afterwards, modified his judgment. Four demanded 
further information, sixteen voted that Le Brun should be put to 
the question. On February 23rd the torture was applied, but the 
accused stoutly maintained his innocence. Two days later the 
Court of Appeal again considered the case, and decided to quash 
the verdict of death delivered by the Court below, but to detain 
Le Brun in prison pending further inquiry. But alas for the 
vanity of human judgments! On both points the decision of the 
Court of Appeal became null and void. Seven days later the 
prisoner was beyond all control of prisons, and the humane judges, 
who declined to kill but preferred to torture, had defeated their own 
judgment, for Le Brun was dead, murdered by the severity of the 
torture, and to the last protesting that he died an innocent man. 

Then arose a popular outcry ; not only his friends, but all Paris, 
declared him to be guiltless, and there was general lamentation 
for his death. The fame of the Mazel case spread beyond the 
capital, and was the means of bringing the real criminal to justice 
within four weeks of the death of Le Brun. On March 27th the 
Provost of Sens arrested one Jean Gerlat, alias Berry, at Sens, 
where he had recently established himself as a horse dealer. 
When arrested he tried to bribe his captors to let him escape, and 
on being searched a watch was found, which had been seen on 
Madame Mazel on the very day she was murdered. He was 
brought to Paris, where proofs of his guilt speedily accumulated. 
One witness came forward and deposed to having seen him leaving 
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Madame Mazel’s house on the night of the murder, soon after 
midnight, just at the time, it will be remembered, that Le Brun 
was sleeping in the kitchen. A barber deposed that he had 
trimmed Berry’s beard on the morning after the murder, and 
that having remarked that his hands were scratched, Berry 
replied that a cat had torn them. 

Berry was sentenced to be put to the question and to be 
executed. And when under the torture, on July 22nd, he 
declared that he and Le Brun had acted under the orders of 
Madame de Savoniére, that Le Brun had murdered Madame 
Mazel, while he (Berry) kept watch outside. This story was 
manifestly false, for it was Berry who had his hands torn in the 
struggle, and both shirt and cravat were identified as his. 

That afternoon he was brought to the Place de Gréve for 
execution, and then, at the last moment, he told the truth. It 
is a strange story, but can here be only told in an abbreviated 
form. On Wednesday, November 23rd, he came to Paris, and 
stayed at the Hétel Chariot d Or intending to rob Madame 
Mazel. On the following Friday he went to her house, found the 
door open and no one about. He went in, hid in the garret, and 
there remained until Sunday, living on bread and apples. On 
Sunday morning, about eleven, when he knew Madame went to 
mass, he came down to her room, which the housemaids had just 
made up. He tried to hide under the bed, but his clothes pre- 
vented him. He accordingly went back to the garret, left his 
jerkin and waistcoat there, came back to the bedroom, which was 
still empty, and then managed to ensconce himself under the 
bed. After dinner Madame Mazel went to vespers and he 
emerged from his hiding-place. Finding his hat inconvenient, he 
twisted a towel into a turban, tied up the bell-ropes to the 
curtain rods, and then warmed himself before the fire until 
evening, when he again hid himself on madame’s return. After 
Madame Mazel had been in bed about an hour he came out from 
under the bed, and found her still awake. She tried to pull the 
bell, whereupon he drew his knife and stabbed her. He then lit 
the candle, took the key of the press, got from it the key of the 
safe, and opened it without any trouble.. From the safe he took 
five or six thousand francs which he found in a purse, and put 
them into a linen bag, which he found in the safe. He relocked 
the safe and the press, replaced the key in the bed, where he knew 
Madame Mazel was accustomed to keep it, and threw his knife 
into the fire. The turban he left on the bed, but did not know 
what became of his cravat. He then took his hat from under 
the bed, unlocked the door with a key which he found on a chair, 
and went back to the garret, where he had plenty of moonlight 
to assist him in his operations. He then tried to clean his hands 
as well as he could, took off his shirt, which was covered with 
blood, and put on his coat: and waistcoat. Going downstairs 
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he found the street door unlocked, opened the small bolt, and 
went out, leaving the door open. It was then nearly one o’clock. 
He had brought, in the pocket of his coat, a rope ladder, by which 
he intended to escape from the first floor windows, in case the 
street door should be locked, but he had left it at the foot of the 
small staircase. The key of the bedroom door he brought with 
him and threw it into a cellar in the Rue des Macons, on his way 
back to the Chariot d Or, when he went to bed. 

This extraordinary story, concerning the truth of which there 
can be no doubt, makes clear all the strange and mysterious 
points in this curious case. It entirely cleared Le Brun’s 
memory of every stain, and his widow took steps at once publicly 
to vindicate it. She had no difficulty in getting acquittal, for 
herself, the revocation of the previous verdict, and the restitution 
of Le Brun’s property, and of the legacy due to him under 
Madame Mazel’s will; but she went farther, and claimed damages 
from the sons of Madame Mazel for wrongful prosecution. From 
what has been said above, it is not hard to see the grounds on 
which she relied, the main point being that no attempt was made 
to look for any other culprit, or to make inquiries which, if 
prosecuted, would have quickly resulted in Berry’s arrest. It 
was asserted that the master key had been tampered with by 
M. de Savoniere. The motive of his relentless and unscrupulous 
persecution of Le Brun was said to be twofold. First, that 
Le Brun had ample means to defray the costs of the cause, 
next, and most important, that, by proving him guilty, M. de 
Savoniere would be absolved from paying his legacy of 6,000 
francs. These were the low and wretched motives which caused 
the murder of an innocent man ; at least none others are apparent. 
Madame Le Brun recovered her husband’s property, M. de 
Savoniere had to pay the legacy, and all the costs in the various 
cases, and the terms of the judgment were made public. It is 
very regrettable that no more severe punishment was meted out 
to M. de Savoniere, but, guilty as he was, what are we to say of 
the law or the state of society under which such things could be 
done? ‘To expatiate on the blindness and stupidity of the judges, 
their negligence, which amounted to a crime, or their happy-go- 
lucky way of distorting or ignoring evidence so as to fit in with 
their preconceived ideas, is needless. The lesson is there for 
those who choose to learn. 

In these days, happily, such gross abuses are impossible, but 
there are places yet where, though the innocent be not punished, 
the guilty are too often, from private or political motives, allowed 
to escape, and abuses of justice are not unknown, not indeed so fatal 
to the individual as in the case of the unfortunate Le Brun, though 
perhaps, by promising immunity for crime, not less deadly in the 
result to the morality and order of the people, or to their awe and 

respect for the Divine principle of Justice. R. DAWSON. 
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I. 


THE phrase “natural rights’’ sounds at first like a survival 
from the obsolete language of a mode of thought which has been 
long forgotten. The very words “ right’ and “ natural,’ which 
make up the phrase, are ambiguous. Hach has in its time 
served as a battlecry in combats where the opponents were 
uncertain what they were fighting about. And yet, if we look 
under the surface of words, the underlying question will be 
found to possess more than an antiquarian interest. Problems 
emerge from the conflict which never cease to stimulate inquiry ; 
= which each generation has to face and to seek to 
solve. 

No attempt can here be made to draw out the history of the 
ideas of right and nature, and of natural right in full, Even in 
the most primitive phases of human life, perhaps, aspirations to 
natural justice and fair and equal rights have never been 
completely silent. But it will not be too much to say that these 
longings and demands scarcely rise into the clear light of 
reflection till the last days of the ancient world, and the times 
when modern Burope was slowly constituting itself out of the 
fast disintegrating structure of the Roman Empire. The idea 
of natural rights—the rights of man as man, of man as a 
citizen of the world and not merely of Rome or Athens—seems 
to point out as its cradle a period when the atoms that had been 
solidly built up into the ancient State began, as the dissolution of 
that State set in, to feel themselves entrusted with their own 
fortunes ; cast out, as it were, into the open wilderness with the 
scanty but precious legacy which they had picked up from the 
ruins of the old system of things. That old régime of Greek 
and Roman times had taught at least the few whom social luck 
had put high in the social scale to be free and equal, and had 
suggested to thinkers that what statecraft had accomplished for 
the select members of society might yet in a natural order of 
things become a birthright of liberty and equality for all. 

The history of the early centuries of modern Hurope, the so- 


called Dark and Middle ages, is the record of an effort, prolonged 
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with occasional lapses through more than thirty generations, to 
create a tolerable order of human conduct out of the scattered 
aud disjointed elements which the changes of the first centuries 
of that period confronted with one another. The old order did 
not lapse into utter nothingness; but where it survived it 
survived not as a visible and earthly empire, but as an idea of 
unity and fraternity, an idea animating the endeavours of many, 
genes tacitly the actions of more, and sometimes rising in a 
ew to an impassioned and intelligent devotion. This idea of 
social solidarity, which the Christian teachers had received and 
moulded in their own way from the labours of classical antiquity, 
was brought in western Europe into contact with another idea— 
the idea of voluntary attachment, of fidelity to comrades, of 
loyalty to a self-imposed leadership—the idea of community, 
based not, as the old world had mainly been, on local influences or 
on family necessities, but on free and willing association to attain 
some common end. The typical societies of the medieval world 
—the orders of knighthood, the religious fraternities, the guilds 
of industry—derived their principle of union from common work 
for some general good. Their members yielded allegiance to 
the sovereignty of an idea, of an ideal aim, freely set before the 
will, but, when once accepted, claiming the sacrifice of the whole 
breadth and depth of soul. 

The Church itself, both directly and indirectly, fostered this 
sense of the individual’s independence from the absolute claims 
of any local society. Over against the visible kingdom and its 
authority over its subjects, religion set up the idea of a higher 
and universal kingdom, which was far above and beyond any 
secular supremacy whatever. In practice, perhaps, the priesthood 
often sank into only another and even a subtler tyranny: in 
theory the Church stood to the members of the petty principali- 
ties of medieval Europe, ruled by local despots, as one of the 
main safeguards of personal liberty. It is only just to remember 
that in the darker days of medieval history the world owed 
much to those wise and gracious priests who upheld the reign of 
eternal law, of justice and mercy and humanity, amid the 
struggles of selfish chiefs and their brutal violence. 

Thus the very methods by which order emerged as a self-won 
product from the chaos of the transition period between the old 
world and the new, made it only too likely that a sentiment of 
individual autonomy, of free and voluntary contribution to the 
result, should fix itself deeply. The services rendered in the 
process by the ideas of the natural law of citizenship—those 
ideas in which lived transfigured the results of the old Greek 
political life—were lost to sight. It is not therefore to be 
wondered at if as soon as attention began to turn itself to the 
questions of state authority, of sovereignty, and liberty, of the 
relations of the State to religion, the view came prominently out 
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that kingdoms and commonwealths were the work of individuals, 
seeking to satisfy interests they voluntarily adopted. Such 
speculations, first started in keen debate when the controversy 
between pope and emperor reached its climax, were invested with 
new and livelier interest by the wars of religion in the sixteenth 
century. Jesuit and Calvinist were alike loud, though with 
different arguments, in supporting the divine right of the people 
to choose their own form of government, and to fix at their own 
appreciation its tenure and province. A fresh stage in the 
controversy was due to the fifty years’ struggle between the 
Stuart kings and the leaders of Parliamentary government. 
The advocate of the Puritan revolution, John Milton, lays it 
down that “all men were naturally born free ... born to 
command and not to obey’ ; that the “ authority and power of 
self-defence and self-preservation”’ is a “natural birth-right,” 
whereas the “power of kings and magistrates” is “only 
derivative, transferred, and committed to them in trust from the 
people.” Similarly John Locke, drawing up the theory on which 
the revolution of 1688 had been managed, taught that men being 
by nature “free, equal, and independent,” surrendered their 
‘natural power,” and freely consented to abide by the decisions 
of the majority, so long as they were thus the better enabled 
“to preserve themselves, their liberty, and property.” 

By the middle of the eighteenth century these somewhat one- 
sided conceptions of the nature of the political union, as analogous 
to a limited-liability association with responsible managers, had 
accommodated themselves quietly to the older constitutional 
doctrine. We find Blackstone in his “‘ Commentaries on the 
Laws of England ” (1765) expounding Locke’s doctrine in its 
crudest shape. “The principal aim of society,’ he explains, “ is 
to protect individuals in the enjoyment of those absolute rights 
which were vested in them by the immutable laws of nature.” 
These “absolute rights of man,” called in other words the 
“natural liberty of mankind” (which means “a power of acting 
as one thinks fit without any restraint unless by the law of 
nature’) have in most other countries, Blackstone thinks, been 
much restricted or altogether lost : but in England—this happy 
land—they are coeval with our form of government. Thus, 
though founded on nature and reason, or even (Which is for him 
the same thing) on the will of God, they have in England the 
peculiar advantage of being defined by different laws in a number 
of private immunities. Natural and absolute rights are, in short, 
the rights of Englishmen, handed down from sire to son throngh 
the lapse of an immemorial antiquity. They include three 
principal or primary articles—the right of personal security, of 
personal liberty, of personal property. These broad terms, how- 
ever, are whittled down by the historical definition. Personal 
liberty, ¢.g., is explained to consist in the absence of slavery 
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and the freedom from arbitrary or illegal arrest. How far these 
rights were then actual we need not here stop to inquire; nor 
need we at present comment on the apparent confusion between 
“power” and “right” which runs through the language of the 
writers above referred to. 

It is more important to note that in Blackstone we have a 
sample of the co-existence of two incoherent doctrines on the 
subject of right. If we look back to the practical politicians of 
the English Revolution period, we find little or no allusion to the 
doctrine of natural and inherent rights so common in the literary 
advocates of revolution. In the Petition of Rights, exhibited to 
Charles I. by the Lords and Commons in 1628, the petitioners 
claim a “ freedom inherited by the laws and statutes of the realm.” 
The rights and liberties they pray for are those according to the 
“laws and franchise of the land,” “the laws established in the 
realm, either by the customs of the realm or by Acts of Parlia- 
ment.” And in the Bill of Rights of 1689, “the rights and 
liberties asserted and claimed are the true, ancient, and indubitable 
rights, and liberties of the people of this kingdom,” and the acts 
complained of are distinctly stigmatised as illegal usurpations of 
power. Everything asked for 1s a corollary of the same liberties, 
rights, and grants as in Magna Charta secured the supremacy of 
justice and the law of the land over arbitrary acts of the king or 
king’s officials. The tendency prevalent in these public docu- 
ments is what may be called “ legitimism”—the doctrine . of 
historic rights, of hereditary immunities or privileges. The claim 
of the present is founded upon an act or grant or compact of the 
past, it is consequent on a precedent. Liberty and right rest 
upon a charter, a special historical deed or concession. Just as 
in other periods the right of monarchs and nobles has been 
content to plume itself as justified by the line of long descent, 
which raised them immeasurably above the self-made radical 
parvenu, so in those times the plea of rights was found, not in 
their inalienable nature, not in their utility, but in their having 
been conceded and acknowledged in a far distant past, and handed 
down in unbroken succession to the present. Unable or unwilling 
to stir up the endless dispute of right and wrong, the diplomatic 
advocates of national freedom and of common equal justice were 
fain to make appeal to a first judgment of earliest antiquity, of 
a past which was never present, a reputed and believed primeval 
use and wont. Time gave to justice the consecration which her 
intrinsic merits could not convincingly display. It is an old 
instinct which leads people, like Antigone in the Greek play, to 
appeal from the tyranny of the moment to the unsearchable foun- 
dations of human society, when the gods in their eternal presence 
established the laws of justice and goodness. What the race 


holds dear it clings to as the companion and guide of its 
unconscious infancy. 















































The eighteenth century was not content with this doctrine of 
historic right and “ legitimism,” or with its results. But in its 
disdain against the views which, by implication at least, held man 
to be only a creature of circumstances, and to owe his rights to 
the happiness of being born in a particular country, or in a 
special estate.in that country, it was confronted by two paths 
promising to lead to freedom. The one road was what is 
called utilitarianism. It looked upon man as a being capable 
of happiness and misery, and dominated by a concern for gain- 
ing the former and avoiding the latter. To such a being society 
was an institution called into existence by that concern, and 
justified in so far as it performed the work so designated for it. 
Everything therefore which was injurious to the welfare of the 
individual was radically wrong, and only those rights should 
be allowed to exist in any society which were compatible with 
the individual good. Rational exponents of the theory saw, 
of course, that no society could exist in which the interests of 
individuals were thus supreme, and they substituted as the 
standard of rights the welfare of the generality. But they never 
could explain why the individual was bound to submit to the 
interest of the totality, except by appealing to facts and historical 
conditions ; nor could they make the multitude surrender their 
belief that each man had a right to his own private happiness—a 
right inherent and indefeasible. 

The other road was to appeal to a certain dignity or worth 
inherent in human nature, a certain inalienable position, in virtue 
of which man could never descend to be a mere effect, instead of 
the initiator of progress. The main idea here was liberty and 
independence of the person ; in the other it was the claim to the 
search for happiness, for self-satisfaction. Both views sometimes 
meet in the same document—are mixed up in one advocacy. Both 
alike despised the weakness which, rather than take up the gage 
for ultimate right, took shelter in an alleged creation of rights by 
primitive custom and statute. They would have no more of those 
liberties and franchises which were the outcome of charters and 
royal grants. They came to the conclusion that rights were some- 
thing which monarchs and governments could not bestow, that 
liberty was “above their sceptred sway,” that. rights and liberties 
had their source in the nature of things, independent of rulers 
who might declare and acknowledge, but could not make them. 
The mission of government, said one of the French philosophers 
of this time, is not to make laws, but to promulgate those laws 
which are necessary and natural, which are relations inherent in 
the nature of things. To ascertain such laws, and thus determine 
what are the natural rights is the work not of rulers but of 
thinkers, not of command but of reason ; and thus what from one 


point of view is called natural, may from another be styled 
rational rights. 
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From the region of academical dogma the question of natural 
rights was, soon after Blackstone, transferred to the platform of 
the public meeting. From Europe the ideas of the philosophic 
opposition were carried across to America—amongst others by 
Thomas Paine, the author of “ Sound Common Sense ” (1776), and 
of the “Crisis,” a pamphlet of the War of Independence. As 
early as 1773 a meeting, in a little township of Massachusetts, 
passed some resolutions to the effect that “all men have an equal 
right to life, liberty, and property,” and “ that a right to liberty 
and property (which are natural means of self-preservation) is 
absolutely inalienable, and can never be lawfully given up by 
ourselves or taken from us by others.” The “ principle of self. 
preservation’ which holds the central place in the somewhat 
vague philosophy of this venerable document is pronounced to be 
necessary alike to the well-being of individuals and to the order 
of the universe, the two termini for which the revolutionary pro- 
paganda was fast tending to suppress all minor unities. What 
the good folk of Massachusetts had put forward as their prin- 
ciple and creed was not very different from what appeared on the 
4th of July, 1776, as the Declaration of Independence. 


“We hold these truths to be self-evident, that all men are created equal, that they are 
endowed by their Creator with certain inalienable rights, that among these are life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness ; that to secure these rights governments are in- 
stituted amongst men, deriving their just power from the consent of the governed.” 


It is added that where there is an evident design of the Govern- 
ment to establish a despotism, it is the right and even the duty 
of the governed to alter and abolish the existing form, and 


“ institute a new government, laying its foundation on such principles and organising 
its powers in such form as to them shall seem most likely to effect their safety 
and happiness.” 


It is a hazardous task, in estimating expressions like these, to 
separate the noble aim and spirit which animated some at least 
of the rebels against the mother country from the doubtful and 
vague rhetoric in which they have couched the maxims borrowed 
from that general ferment of revolutionary literature set at work 
by the French and English advocates of natural justice. It is 
always difficult to define in a few words the reasons of a great 
act of public policy, and the effort generally leads, by an easy 
transition, into the adoption of hazy but imposing popular 
catch-words. There is a fine moral and impractical grandeur in 
proclaiming the duty of insurrection against an unfaithful 
government, and a sad temptation to twist the “ inalienable right 
to the pursuit of happiness” into a justification of any crime 
and any barbarism. for there are queer conceptions of 
happiness abroad; and the magnanimous soul is not more 
strongly stirred by this appeal than the sly or the violent ruffian. 
Yet similar assertions of inherent, inalienable, and indefeasible 
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rights occur in the special declarations of principles, or bills of 
rights, drawn up by the several states individually. 

Yet side by side with these efforts at philosophic construction 
on first principles, there are (as we saw was the case with 
Blackstone) appeals to the authority of historic precedents—to 
fact, which also, as Aristotle says, is a principle. The Congress 
of New York in 1765 claims from the British sovereign “ all the 
inherent rights and liberties of his natural born subjects” in the 
home kingdom, and holds itself entitled to the undoubted rights 
of Englishmen, as maintained by the principles and spirit of 
the British Constitution. The people of Connecticut takes its 
stand on the liberties, rights, and privileges which it has received 
from its forefathers. And the Declaration of Rights drawn up 
by the Congress of Philadelphia in 1775 bases the American 
claims on the old rights brought from the mother country and 
on inherited privileges. Such reliance on facts and tradition was 
proper to the language of the diplomatic world, which speaks as 
if a single precedent were worth a hundred principles. But it 
is difficult to fight for a privilege with enthusiasm, and hard to 
make the people follow the cause which merely fact and 
institution sanction. The cry which wins must join together 
“God and my right,” identify the local and personal interest 
with the everlasting ideas. The popular heart in America 
answered most readily the appeal to the imprescriptible rights 
of natural justice—those forces of equity which all believe to 
be their own—and the crowd finds a passing sweetness in large- 
sounding phrases and vague ideals. 

The final victory of the Americans in their struggle against 
Great Britain had been largely due to the help of French fleets 
and battalions. Among the French officers the most distinguished 
was the brave and generous, but vain and superficial, Marquis de 
Lafayette. He had rushed off to America a young dragoon of 
nineteen, and returned to France, after the war, in time, at the 
age of thirty, to take his place in the Assembly of the Notables 
conyoked in 1787 by the king for advice, as the storm of discontent 
grew louder throughout the country. In the Constituent Assembly 
which succeeded we find Lafayette in July 1789 presenting a 
proposal for a declaration of rights similar to that which Jefferson 
had framed for America. 

The word “rights” had a sound more familar than pleasant 
to the French ear in those times. The rights that most promptly 
occurred to a French lawyer were the feudal rights, governing the 
land-tenure and regulating many details of life throughout rural 
France. It was not that these rights were peculiar or even 
peculiarly excessive in that country. They were current, some- 
times with keener incidence, in nearly all European lands. But 
the pecularity in France was that for more than half a century 
before the Revolution the privileged classes, nobles, and clergy, 
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who owned these rights, had ceased to have an active part or 
voice in the political administration .The long contest between 
the monarchy and the feudal lords had ended in the complete 
subjection of the latter to the sovereignty of the king. -When 
the last of the feudal brigands in 1756 had been captured and put 
to death, Louis XV. was in a position where he could say, 
without fear of contradiction, “To me alone belongs the legis- 
lative power independently and without participation.” Nobility 
and clergy alike exercised no political function ; the clergy had 
sunk to the level of a private corporation, intent only on class 
interests, the nobles had no share in the management of local 
affairs, and only counted ‘through their predominant social 
influence. France, long before the Revolution, had been for 
financial and other purposes completely centralised, directed from 
bureaux in the capital, and managed in the provinces by royal 
“ intendants.”’ 

But these nobles and clergy, though deprived of their 
sovereign powers, had still what the legal mind termed many fine 
rights (beaux droits) attached to them. Amongst the adjuncts 
of feudal supremacy they still retained the seigneurial juris- 
diction or “ right of justice’ ; they had still a title to the ‘waifs 
and strays, human or otherwise, which came within their bounds, 
and they could still exact part of their rents in the shape of 
obligations of the tenant to use his lord’s bakehouse, mill, etc., 
and to work so many days for him in the year. They thus 
inherited imposts which fell with specially galling sharpness on 
peasant neighbours who were no longer in political dependence 
and practically managed their own communal affairs. But in 
addition the privileged classes enjoyed a large amount of 
exemption from taxation,—which fell hardest upon the poor: and 
their exclusive right of sport rendered the game laws a constant 
erievance to the tillers of the soil. Those knights, who, says a 
Sp anish chronicle of the tenth century, kept their horses in the 
hall, where they slept with their wives, to be ready at any 
summons to rise and repress disorders in the land, had now 
become a hindrance to the establishment of good government in 
the parish where they lived. The seigneur had ceased to govern ; 
but feudalism, says De Tocqueville, still remained the er eatest of 
all the civil institutions of France. 

One task only the privileged classes had now accepted as their 
function. ‘They were to supply sweetness and grace for French 
life. The art of social intercourse became their ‘pursuit and their 
glory. They created an artificial universality—a world from 
which peculiarity was banished—in which the special ties of the 
family were ignored: a world in which one continuous and un- 
varying medium of average sympathy, moderate friendship, light 
and graceful culture prevailed, removed alike from the ig norant 
vulgarity of the multitude and the serious intensity “of the 
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thinker. The school of manners—the code of la bienséance— 
was their supreme creation; and no mean one, had it not 
occasionally tended to regard itself as a solution of the whole 
problem of life, and, above all, had it not ignored the difficulties 
and wretchedness of the multitude who were excluded from this 
select society of gentilshommes. 

The problem of that multitude, its miseries, and its perplexi- 
ties, formed the main topic which engaged the higher literature 
of France, the literature of practical philosophy. The great work 
of Montesquieu, “ The Spirit of Laws,’’ in 1748, did not perhaps, 
as its admirers said it did, restore to humanity its long lost titles. 
But on the basis of his much-abused and vague definition of law 
as “a necessary relation derived from the nature of things,” Mon- 
tesquieu helped to show that laws in their supreme essence are 
facts beyond the arbitrary interference of governments, dependent 
on circumstances of nature and history, and governed by prin- 
ciples no less inflexible than those of the physical universe. 
Before such a view arbitrary powers and inconsistent privileges 
must necessarily shrink away ashamed. In the same direction 
worked the theorists, then styled Economists and now sometimes 
known as “ Physiocrats.”’ The great discovery of those econo- 
mists was that the industrial and commercial life of nations is 
governed by laws—constitutes, in fact, a realm of movement in 
which consequents necessarily follow antecedents. The practical 
lesson they drew from the discovery was a warning against the 
habitual endeavours of the government to thwart nature, endeav- 
ours to which they traced the financial straits of the administra- 
tion and the: misery of the poor. The economists raised their 
protest against the vexatious regulations which harassed industry 
and trade, which fixed by royal edict the length of the cloth to be 
woven, the pattern to be selected for it, and the number of threads 
of which it was to be composed. They raised protest against the 
burdens which pressed so unfairly on the farmer, and prevented 
France from doing justice to her own fertility in corn and wine. 
To these writers, of whom Turgot is the chief spokesman, political 
liberty is a secondary thing ; they care little for the machinery of 
popular representation, which seeks to give each man a voice in 
legislating for himself. To them the first thing needful is the 
removal of the barriers and burdens which fetter and retard the 
movements of trade and the progress of invention—the emanci- 
pation of arts and industry from their artificial bonds. Once 
that is done, they are more zealous for the substance of good 
government than for the form of liberty. “ Public, general and 
continual, instruction in the principles of essential justice and 
natural order,” the familiarisation of the best part of the nation 
with the laws governing social products, is the only safeguard 
they think needful against the dangers of despotism, The best 
government for a State is a despotism, founded not on ignorant 
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caprice, but on knowledge of the true laws of the social order. 
Such an ideal of the despotism of intelligence did not commend 
itself to the multitude, yet for all that, what the Revolution 
practically achieved was almost entirely in the line of simplifica- 
tion and levelling commended by the economists. The great 
achievement of the Revolution was not the attainment of political 
freedom, or the active investiture of the nation with the control of 
its own destinies. Its real goal was in the creation of the uniform 
despotism of Napoleon, and its most lasting product, the Civil 
Code, consolidating an equitable system of private law, a regular 
system of administration, and a removal of inequalities and 
rivileges. 

If these writers brought into vogue the conception of a natural 
order and a natural right in social arrangements, as against the 
stilted, artificial, and forced system of management then current 
in French statesmanship, it was to another quarter that we 
must look for the more human and sympathetic aspects which 
gave the revolutionary ideas a power to inspire passion which the 
truest proposition of economics can never possess. The economists 
and the politicians looked at the state of society as a problem of 
the distribution of wealth, of the incidence of taxation, of the 
welfare of the social fabric. Rousseau looked at it as it affected 
the weal and woe, the development or the hindrance of humanity, 
of the human being as charged with infinite destinies, the heir of 
mighty hopes. It was from Rousseau that sprang the current of 
ideas that leads us to speak of natural rights as the rights of 
man. To him more than to Montesquieu, humanity owed the 
recovery of its long-lost titles—the sense of human dignity and 
grace, of humanity as an end to itself. It is from Rousseau that 
the three great Germans of the closing years of last century owe 
their inspiration for the service and destination of man—Kant, 
Schiller, and Fichte are his disciples. 

If it is true that in every human being there are two natures; it 
is seldom that the two selves are so much at variance as in Jean- 
Jacques Rousseau. The very name is a symbol of antagonism ; 
the ordinary John and ordinary James become the doubly ordinary 
John James ; and on the other side there is the character of dis- 
tinction in Rousseau. It is a union of aristocrat and democrat, 
child and sage, saint and sinner, man and woman. At the age of 
forty he bursts upon the world, and at once takes his place by the 
side of Voltaire and Diderot. His earlier years are passed in 
a secrecy, lighted up fitfully and perhaps deludingly, by the 
revelations he made in declining and saddened years. It is the 
story of a motherless youth, soon practically fatherless also ; un- 
trained in equable discipline, initiated too early into the more 
fantastic paths of literature, and left free by solitude and idleness 
to create for himself a world of ill-regulated and prurient imagina- 
tions. It is the story of a young man who, at the age of sixteen, 
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flees from his native town of Geneva, to begin a life of adventure 
and vagabondage, a stranger to his country, and a recreant from 
the religion of his fathers, a menial and a dependant on great 
houses and high-born lords and dames ; gaining his experiences of 
love, of its tenderness and passion, amid scenes and circumstances 
stained by coarseness and calculation, and sinking occasionally 
into pits of meanness and ribaldry, which even his own words can 
barely make credible. And yet in that strange nature, the pure 
nobility of the inner soul survives and perhaps comes out purified 
by contrast. It has been held by an ancient thinker that the 
true physician should be one who has himself learnt by suffering 


the true nature of the maladies that flesh is heir to. Perhaps it~ 


may sometimes at least be so in moral malady also. Perhaps in 
this way Rousseau gained in the course of his strange experiences 
a subtler perception of the approaches of evil, a more clairvoyant 
sympathy with the temptations of sin, than can be gained by the 
robustly healthy. 

His faults are those of a temperament, ardent, bilious, and too 
susceptible to sensuous influences, set side by side with an indolent 
soul shrinking from every care. These are bad endowments for 
an honest and honourable life in the world—but they are quite 
compatible with a wide and intelligent sympathy which goes out 
freely towards man in all estates, and to which the “meanest 
flower that blows gives thoughts that do often lie too deep for 
tears.’ Rousseau was like a creature directly sensitive without 
the intervention of outward organs to the spirit of all things 
about him. He lived in direct communion with the spirit im 
nature and man. For such a being, to whom soul is not divided 
from soul by bonds of flesh and outward things, it was difficult to 
keep pace with ordinary mortals. If it is the spirit alone which 
really communes and breathes into the bodily and external 
machinery a spirit for our spirit, it is no less true that without 
outward symbols of the inner will there is* no actual inter- 
communication, but only an unreal mimicry thereof blown about 
by every wind of fancy and feeling. 

Yet it was precisely by the gift of spiritual intuition which 
made him so weak and uncertain as an actual associate in life, 
which led him to neglect the obvious and material duties of 
community, that he became the prophet who revealed the heart 
of the human being, the nature of the child, and of the woman, 
in a way which was strange to the century. Tt was precisely this 
life in imagination with the normal man, woman, and child, which 
made him so at variance with actuality ‘and finally led his over- 
strung brain to give way to bitter delusions. Yet we should not 
refuse his prophecy and his poetry because the practical harmonies 
of his life often gave out shrill dissonances, and the visions of 
perfect manhood often looked shabby when translated into facts. 
Rousseau surprised the world with paradoxes—with ideas which 
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were to scholars a stumbling-block and to the world foolishness. 
To a world expecting the golden age to be led in by science and 
literature his voice came with the warning of Burns :— 
‘It’s no in books, it’s no in lear, 
To make us truly blest ; 


If happiness has not her seat 
And centre in the breast ;” 


or of Bishop Butler that “our province is the science of improving 
the temper and making the heart better.”’ As Rousseau puts it 
himself in his “ Emile,” art and science are not ends in them- 
selves, and of his pupil he says, “To live is the trade I wish him 
to learn.”’ It was to this that Kant referred when he acknow- 
ledged amongst his debts to Rousseau that he first taught him 
that the supreme worth and glory of the arts and sciences lay in 
the service of humanity, not in the mere scholar’s joy of discovery 
and creation. 

And, in general, when Rousseau insists on the contrasts between 
nature and civilisation—when he calls the natural non-civilised 
man a whole man, and the civilised man a mere fragment of the 
social body, when he declares that man is originally born free, 
but that civilised man is everywhere in slavery at birth, in life, 
and at death—he does not wish us to return to the rock whence 
we have been hewn, and to the pit whence we have been dug. 
What he wishes to put before us is the contrast between the 
wholeness which we lose and the very fractional existence we put 
up with ; and to protest against the social state in which the 
real physical inequalities have been ignored and crossed. The 
moral and social life, the life of culture, should be built upon the 
foundation of the natural. In the education of the child the first 
and fundamental training is to make him feel in good time the 
heavy yoke of natural necessity, “the necessity of things.” The 
words “obey and command,” the ideas of duty and obligation 
should never reach the very young. Nature and its laws first, 
and art and culture subsequently. And the whole aim of educa- 
tion is to produce a man who will be able to take his place in 
the true commonwealth founded on natural right, and not to 
rear a creature suitable only for the decrepit systems of society 
existing. For Rousseau predicted the catastrophe that was 
approaching. 

But if Rousseau gave the living breath that inspired the dry 
bones of economics, it was not his spirit which was dominant in 
the Revolution. The declaration of rights which Lafayette had 
proposed was, after some discussion and several modifications, 
promulgated on November 3rd, 1789, as a preface to the Consti- 
tution (of 1791) under the title ‘‘ Declaration of the Rights of the 
Man and the Citizen.”” It began with a generous expression of the 
faith that the misdeeds of the governing classes are entirely due to 
ignorance and neglect of fundamental principles, as the reason for 
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recalling “all members of the social body,” to the consciousness of 
the “natural, inalienable, and sacred rights of man.” The rights 
of man and citizen, which the Assembly of the French People 
recognises and declares “in the presence and under the auspices 
of the Supreme Being,” are as follows :— 


“ Article 1. Men are born and remain free and equal in rights. 2. The end of 
every political association is the conservation of the natural and imprescriptible rights 
of man. These rights are liberty, security, property, and resistance to oppression. 
4, Liberty consists in being able to do everything that does not harm others ; thus the 
exercise of the natural rights of each man has no limits other than those which 
assure to other members of society the enjoyment of the same rights. These limits 
can only be defined by the law. 11. The free communication of thought and opinions 
is one of the most precious rights of man ; every citizen may therefore speak, write, 
print freely, on condition of answering for any abuse of that liberty, in cases defined 
by the law. 17. Property being an inviolable and sacred right, none may be deprived of 
it, unless public necessity, legally certified, evidently so demands, always on condition 
of a just indemnity to be paid beforehand.” 


In the sequel the Assembly guarantees the establishment of 
some system of public reliefs, and proposes to create a public 
system of education for all citizens, which shall be gratuitous 
so far as concerns the elementary teaching. 

The Constitution of 1793 departs in no substantial points from 
these provisions. The natural rights are enumerated as equality, 
liberty, security, property. Article 8 defines security as consisting 
in the protection accorded by society to each of its members for 
the conservation of his person, of his rights, and of his property. 
In 16, the right of property is still more strongly attached to 
every citizen. Art. 21 says, “ Public reliefs are a sacred debt. 
Society owes subsistence to unfortunate citizens whether in 
procuring, them work or in assuring the means of subsistence 
to those incapable of work. 22. Society ought ... to put 
instruction within the reach of all citizens. 33. Resistance to 
oppression is a consequence of the other rights of man.” 

The Constitution of August 22nd, 1795, drawn up after the 
death of Robespierre maintains silence on the right of insurrection 
and on the sacred duty of public reliefs. Its main novelty is its 
title, “ Declaration of the Rights and Duties of Man and Citizen.”’ 
Under the head of duties we are told that (Article 2) “all duties 
of man and citizen follow from these two principles graven on all 
hearts: Do not do to others what you would not wish any one 
to do to you, and do constantly to others the good you would 
like to receive from them. 4. No one is a good man who 
is not sincerely and religiously observant of the laws. 8. On 
pe maintenance of property depends . .. the whole social 
order.” . 

The tendency of these documents is eminently sober and 
conservative, whatever fault we may find with their language. 
The liberty sought is absence of illegal interference—the liberty 
of law-abiding men ; the equality is only an equality in rights 
or before the law. Property is placed in the key-stone of the 
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social fabric and ample control of his goods put into the hands 
of the proprietor. Robespierre had indeed asserted against 
Condorcet, who held the extreme liberal view that man is master 
of his goods to dispose of them at his will, that the right of 
property was “ limited like the others.” But the demands of 
Babeuf and his friends for measures securing to each citizen a 
“sufficiency and no more” had apparently cooled any tendencies to 
sympathise with socialistic ideas, like those of the Abbé Morelly, 
who argued (1755) that “every citizen ought to be supported, 
maintained, and employed at the public expense.’ No effect 
seems to have been given to the acknowledgment of the principle 
of public relief. The whole tendency of the movement, in short, 
is to elevate the third estate to a level with the two older privileged 
classes. 

The phraseology is no doubt often big; and _ therefore 
dangerous. It is double-faced, justifying past rebellion, and 
encouraging future order. The very words which seem to give 
a large licence proceed to withdraw it. They hint and almost 
say that liberty is only realised by law, and that all law is 
essentially in its own legal sphere coercion of the unwilling. 
Their most perilous statements occur in asides, as it were: 
when they say, “ Whatever is not forbidden by law cannot 
be hindered,” they may be understood by ill-advised people in a 
way that, as Bentham says, “annihilates all power the exercise of 
which consists in the issuing, and enforcing obedience to, 
particular and occasional commands—domestic power, power of 
the police, judicial power, military power,” etc. And their main 
fault lies in their hesitancy between two opposite views: the 
one, which gives the name right to a “reason for wishing that a 
certain right were established,’ and the other which Bentham 
also expresses in the words, “ Right, the substantive right, is the 
child of law.” 

The revolution made the third estate—the middle classes—all 
in all. It did little directly—a good deal indirectly—for the 
poorest strata of population. It abolished serfdom, and the 
abolition of the trade guilds was welcomed as a promise of blessing 
to come. But even its first political scheme excludes from the 
full rights of citizenship a large majority of the population. 
The Constitution of 1791 declares that the active citizen must be 
a man, and a French man, not less than twenty-five years of age, 
paying rates equivalent to three days’ work, not engaged in 
menial service, not under accusation for crime, or under decree of 
bankruptcy. And language to a simlar-effect appears in the 
two immediately succeeding constitutions. We need not after this 
expect much allusion to that fraternity which is so generally 
peas ang with liberty and equality. It is perhaps only once 
spoken of,—as an object to be secured by the institution of national 
festivals. We get more of the spirit of liberty, equality, and 
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fraternity in that song in which Burns welcomed the New Year gg 
1795, concluding with the verse :— ae}: 


“Then let us pray that come it may 
As come it will for a’ that ; 
That sense and worth o’er a’ the earth 
Shall bear the gree an’ a’ that. 
For a’ that an a’ that, 
It’s comin’ yet for a’ that; 
That man to man the world o’er 
Shall brothers be for a’ that.” 
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THK ART OF CONVERSATION AND THE 
FRENCH SALONS. 





Proresson Mawarry has recently Iucubrated on “The Art of 
Conversation.”” It may be interesting, therefore, to contemplate 
the nursery of that Art in Modern Times—The French Salons. 

If it-is necessary to be a Marquis de la Rochefoucauld to write 
‘“ Les Maximes,” to make a salon it is as necessary to be 
French. To like to converse—not to talk or give forth mono- 
logues—but to converse with perfect freedom of thought, facility 
of expression, in a society simple, unaffected, and above all with 
strong affinities meeting on the common ground of intellect ; in 
one word—homogeneous. 

To converse well is the first and foremost of arts ; money 
cannot buy it, mind and intelligence can alone repay it. It was 
natural therefore for France, who honours all women and all 
their dead, to invent this art of dilettantes and to excel in it. 

To a nation—critical, delicately intelligent, difficult to please, 
where the nervous perception and horror of commonplace have 
engendered taste—to such a nation the art of conversation is a 
necessity. 

Every one in France agrees with Monsieur de Maestre that 
from an encounter of words ideas are generated. Money can 
buy galleries of curiosities and libraries, but not ideas. 

To causer, then, must be an exhange—a traffic of ideas and 
thoughts. . 

Henri Heine to a friend said, after talking some time with a 
nullity, “ If you find me dull to-day it is not surprising ; I have 
been exchanging ideas with ag 

Now, what we understand: by conversation can only really take 
place between friends of equal culture, of the same strength ; so 
the correspondents of Voltaire would naturally sign themselves 
“Friederich.”’ Just as none can fight without arms, none can 
converse without esprit. All men are attracted by their own 
reflection ; a cultivated mind is drawn instinctively to a grand 
seigneur, and repelled by a parvenu. 

A Duke de Choiseul or a Diderot equally adore their books, in 
a totally different way from a Turcaret who buys his library 
ready-made. The grand seigneur, and the man of letters, have 
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both given himself up to the goddess Culture. Turcaret, on the 
contrary, treats her like a courtesan ; entertains, and exacts in 
return the lustre of the superior minds he invites to his table. 

I have said before that simplicity and absence of pretension in 
those assembled makes one of the essential phases of conversa- 
tion. The habit of luxury imparts to the upper classes the 
simplicity that poverty gives to the man of letters. A Choiseul, 
nursed in the lap of luxury, forgets it; a Diderot forgets 
his normal state of poverty. Both have had their attention 
intellectually absorbed. Then their intercourse starts with equal 
vigour, as it treats of the interest of their mutual lives—the 
world of thought. It is the habit of detaching the mind from 
all that is material. It is this passion for everything intellectual 
which makes the real point of union, and makes a Duc de 
Broglie and a Joubert the born citizens of the same kingdom. 

They have met, have devoured each other’s minds; each 
knows and appreciates the other; they can converse. I insist, 
therefore, intimacy, simplicity, affinity, are that on which con- 
versation exists. Three elements sw? generis, three contingents of 
a whole, the outcomes of durability, sympathy, and social inter- 
course, three fruits of nature that no artificial forcing could 
produce. 

From La Marquise de Rambouillet to La Comtesse Swetchine, 
from Mdlle. de Saudéry to Madame Joubert these salons in 
France have formed themselves. When Madame de Buisson in 


former days bethought herself of manufacturing a salon, Moliére . 


wrote his “ Precieuses Ridicules,” so absurd did the idea appear 
to him. To create a salon to order, to hope that the brightest 
foils of the brightest genuises should sparkle for the benefit of 
the personal vanity of Amphitryon is impossible. 

Madame Mecéne is rich, Madame Mecéne wishes to be talked 
of, for that she intrigues ; she has much self-confidence, no real 
intelligence, no taste; she invites, or rather others invite, 
celebrities to her house. As she does not know the picture, she 
takes care of the frame. 

Perfumes and lights abound ; she arranges the furniture, tries 
to think of what subject may be started; hopes and expects 
much from her decorator, more from the cook, and devotes her 
energies to the material parts of her surrounding, mixing quantity 
and quality. Mentally, she divides her guests into soloists, 
chorus, and public. All is ready. She rings the bell, draws up 
the curtain; what happens? ‘The soloists are silent, the chorus 
is uncertain ; the audience are bored. 

In olden times when the brilliant society, which gathered round 
the Marquise du Deffand in the ground floor of the Rue St. 
Dominique, left her, a few of them used to follow Mdlle. de 
St. Espinasse to her entreso/. It was not comfortably furnished, 
but what did that signify! They continued the intel\«ctual 
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gymnastics begun earlier in the evening. Diderot challenged 
Marmontel, who willingly responded. They went through a 
mock trial of Marion Lestant, and Mdlle. de St. Espinasse, who 
knew full well that M. de Guibert would never give her an 
opportunity of dying for him, achieved a mental sacrifice for de 
Grieux, as her only alternative. 

There was neither upholsterer nor chef, only cleverness. No 
orchestra, only enlightened, ardent instrumentalists who did 
their best—in a word, gui causaient. 

Again in the garret of the Palais Royal, where Mdlle. de 
Launay received her friends, on causait toujours, Madame de 
Beaumont carried on those traditions of the small house of 
Sceaux where Joubert passed his Sundays, and which the happy 
couple opened only to their friends, Ballanche Chesnedale, quite 
capable of holding their own against Chateaubriand. When 
Madame de Beaumont died, Chateaubriand, then Ambassador at 
Rome, wrote from there, “ Here my grief sits well upon me.” 
He afterwards undertook the political articles in the Journal des 
Débats, and soon the same “causeries de Sceaux’’ used to 
assemble at five o’clock in his study of the Rue des Pretres, 
St. Germain d’Auxerrais. 

I have spoken of homogeneity. It found a home at Monsieur 
Bertin’s, following the bold lines of Seguier, who attacked 
Concini before a full house of Parliament, forcing him to uncover, 
and teaching him the respect due to that assembly. Bertin 
admired kings in their palaces, and burgesses in their homes. 
The King Louis Philippe having had M. Bertin sounded about a 
visit with which he intended honouring him, Bertin answered : 
“ Tell the king he is perfectly placed at the Tuileries, and that I 
on my part am equally so at the Roches, but if the king came 
to the Roche, we should both be out of place.” All these 
characteristics of Bertin are forcibly given in M. Ingres’ 
immortal chef d’cuvre, who does not attempt to paint a model, 
but takes him unawares, and photographs him to the life. 

These traditions of homogeneity of ‘La Marion” passed with 
Monsieur Buloz to the Revue des deux Mondes. “M. Buloz is 
a man,’ said La Comtesse Swetchine, “he refuses M. de Monta- 
lembert’s articles,’—the fact being that Madame Swetchine had 
become sufiiciently French to be able to feel and seize the value 
of the homogeneity of a certain set. Her salon (for she had one 
of the best) was Liberal Catholic, her mind was an ecclesiastical 
one. M.de Falloux, De Vigny, Le Pére Lacordaire, Monsieur de 
Montalembert, Le Pére Gazarin. The subtle distinction is that 
sympathy must exist amongst the frequenters of a salon, in 
addition to perfect freedom of intercourse. From this opposing 
yet perfect rhythm was born the harmony between diverse sym- 
pathies and freedom of thought. 


Madame Swetchine reigned over the Correspondent, she 
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sighed for more; understanding, however, the obstacles and 
knowing that Merimée at her house would maintain an obstinate 
silence she gave up. The orchestra of the Reruwe des deux Mondes 
performed at the Revue des deux Mondes only on Saturday even- 
ing, around the Olympian whist of Jupiter Buloz. Madame 
Sand, with semi-closed eyes, dreamed ; Merimée Mephistopho- . 
lised; Remusat dazzled everyone ; Cousin discoursed; Dela- 
croix sketched ; at ten o’clock tea was placed on a small table by 
a matron & la Moliére; at eleven o’clock Jupiter extinguished 
Olympus. 

Madame Reyband (a secondary star) returned to her distant 
home accompanied by Doctor Ivan , and that was all. One 
evening Madame Reybaud left with a heavy heart ; having been 
presented to Madame Sand she had begun with the usual 
phrases of “ Madame, I have read all your works,” ete., ete. “I 
am sorry not to be able to say as much,” answered the author of 
“ Lélia,” “1 have never read a line of yours.” 

In this salon originated the Revue; few women were found, 
no luxury. An utter absence of pretension, simplicity, harmony, 
this was the atmosphere in which these wonderful intellects, 
who had met yesterday and would meet again to-morrow— 
causarent. 

Between these conversations, which are the results of a com- 
mon intellectual interest, and what the elaborators of a salon 
improvisé call “ conversation,” the difference betrays itself. The 
first proceeds from a natural instinct, the other proceeds from an 
effort. Besides which, superior minds, when brought into contact 
at the early birthplace of their works, seek each other, borrow 
and lend mutually ; brought before a public in society, these 
same mighty minds become antagonistic. Instead of each 
shining in the other’s light, they are annulled, extinguished. A 
lady having invited the same evening Meyerbeer, Berryer, and 
Cousin, all three were silent, and the experience was disastrous. 
What kills “art de causer” is to make a show of it. If a man 
thinks he is before the footlights, were he Homer he would act, 
and be a failure. Sympathy, simplicity (I repeat) are essen- 
tial. Now this homogeneity of your surroundings, from whence 
does it proceed? Where can it be found? It is easy in France, 
as has been shown. It depends entirely on the self-respect of the 
individuals. I will try and explain more clearly. I will exclude 
all political functionaries and confine myself to the high social 
= attained by the real merit of the artist and man of 

etters. A man of obscure origin becomes celebrated ; the 
aristocracy in France, as elsewhere, invites him to their houses, 
he goes, but he goes alone; you will say that is shameful, 
unworthy, and instead of condemning him, you will “ont in 
this fact the taste, the tact, the ready intelligence of the woman. 
The Duchess of B—— invites the great philosopher or artist of 
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the day to her house ; he accepts. She also invites his wife, ae 
refuses. What happens? At first the Duchess of B 
delighted,, she is freed from a difficulty. She thinks of the 
Comtesse of Pembéche and Madame d’Escarbogrias deprived by 
this refusal of an opportunity of being zmpertinently civil. 

The second move of the duchess is to be interested in the 
woman who refuses her advances. The third move is to, in 
person, call on her, and to wish for her friendship. We conform 
ourselves insensibly to the tone of those friends whose houses we 
frequent. Instead of the philosopher’s wife losing her good sense 
and self-respect by currying favour with the duchess at her house, 
it is the duchess who brings to her new friend the attractions 
and influences of her unaffected high breeding. The refinement 
of the duchess acts on the austerity of the bow ‘geoise, and so 
whilst the wife of the philosopher has wisely maintained her 
own social atmosphere, she has added to it the perfume of that 
into which her husband has been surrounded. Real dignity, 
communion, and nature are always best maintained in one’s 
own sphere. 

The wife of a lawyer of the middle classes in the seventeenth 
century was famous for her witty sayings. <A great lady proposed 
to present her at court. “ Never,” was the answer, “1 should 
lose all my wits” (verve). The result was an order from 
Louis XIV. to the lady to attend one of the little suppers given 
at the Grand Bosquet. Madame Conneil, a mere dourgeoise 
of the seventeenth century, had the same honour; both of 
these are distinguished by their good sense. Mesdames Bourgeois, 
Conneil, and Aragonais are the ancestresses of Madame 
Geoffrin in the eighteenth century, also of Mesdames Michelet, 
Quinet, and many others. Wives of the great men whom the 
world made much of, they retained their place by their own 
firesides, and yet were pleasant and cordial to those great ladies 
who wished to be admitted. They acquired a varnish of exterior 
elegance, without losing that simplicity and cordiality which 
forms the natural attraction of the French matron. This homo- 
geneity and sympathy of the home, preserved by the watchful 
common sense of the bourgeoisie belongs, as Beaumarchais says, 
“alone to them.” In all other countries the wives of men 
accompany them to the great houses, where she is as ill at ease, 
and as little amused, and as out of place as Louis Philippe and 
M. Bertin would have been “aux Roches,” had they been there 
together. The French woman, haughtier and prouder than her 
sisters of other countries, thinks with Madame de Maintenon, 
“‘ Reticence carries you farther than eagerness.’ Another advan- 
tage of this homogeneity of the. home surroundings i is the absence 
of 7 impertinence. Indetault of opportunity the sweet and Christian 
pleasure of turning your back on an obsequious interloper does not 
exist, for the simple reason that there are’ no interlopers, and 
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those who are assembled meet only by the right of choice of 
affinity and intimacy. The number also is more limited. There 
is, therefore, not the slightest resemblance between the French 
idea of a salon and that of any other country. One is indigenous, 
and the result of time; the other is a copy, and the result of 
money and personal effort. One, the original, relies on dignity, 
self-respect, and simplicity; the other copies it, and relies on 
monotony and haphazard invitations ; one, the original, shuts the 
doors, the copy opens them widely, crying out, “ Pray bring 
celebrities.”” The original is reserved in its intimacy, the copy 
talks of all it wants, publishes its attractions, and would rather 
be caricatured than ignored. In short the copy is but the wrong- 
sided seam of the original. I hope I shall be pardoned if I end 
as I began by asserting, that to form a French salon, one which 
has furnished a pattern to the world, the sole ingredient, the sole 
indispensable element is the French element and to be French. 
YETTA BLAZE DE BURY. 
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CHILD LIFE IN PAUPER SCHOOLS. 





THE education of pauper children is a work which is taken up by 
variously minded people, and happily, perhaps, organised on more 
than one system. Whether for good or evil, there are just now 
three recognised plans of dealing with “ State-aided ”’ children. 
Most imposing, and enshrined in semi-palatial structures in out- 
lying districts, are the parochial district “ Pauper Schools,” into 
which are gathered by hundreds the rate-supported little ones, 
orphans or starvelings, deserted children of the dissolute or the 
destitute, the helpless children of the State. 

This gathering of large companies of the young under the 
monotonous discipline of institutional government obviously robs 
them of the influence and daily teaching of family life ; they pass 
their early life there under artificial conditions, in a world unlike 
that in which their future lives are to be passed. 

Hence arose the movement which has of late years grown to 
large proportions for “ boarding-out” pauper children as an 
alternative preferable to their nurture in district schools. Under 
this system ladies living in the conntry join to form committees, 
under rules approved by the Local Government Board ; they find 
among their cottage neighbours respectable families willing and 
able to take charge of a child on receiving four shillings a week 
for its maintenance. Town boards of guardians are invited to 
send to these homes the children under their care. In the house 
of the foster-mother the child shares in her joys, sorrows with her 
mn, enters into the life of the usual country child, and often 

appily loses even recollection of the time spent in the dreary, 
ugly streets. At the age of fourteen or fifteen, by the aid of the 
lady friend, the first start in life is made; it is urged with fairer 
prospects than would have been possible had the little one been 
left, as one of the many, to live out the early (and character- 
ne) years in a large pauper school. 

The third system is that of gathering these little child-charges 
of the State in groups of cottage-homes, their number in each 
gronp being limited to twenty, and often not exceeding twelve. 

ach group has its mother-superintendent. It is believed that 
the children do in this way get a truer knowledge of social 
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relations and domestic work, and live, as members of a family, a 
more natural and healthy life. The plan has, no doubt, many 
and enormous advantages (only natural families don’t usually 
number so many as twenty, neither is it common for parents to 
be blessed with quite as many children of the same sex). 

But, if we grant the superiority of these systems (though this 
has not, I believe, been proved by results to any extent), yet there 
are other social conditions which must be taken into consideration 
before they can be adopted. Thus, during the last year alone, 
there passed through a school, with which I am connected as 
manager, 1,014 children. Of these 113 were sent to work or 
service. At the date when these returns were made up there were 
only 535 in the school, thus leaving no less a number than 479 
who had been admitted and discharged during the year. For this 
class of casual children neither the boarding-out nor the cottage- 
home system is quite available, and even if they were, it must be 
remembered that the schools are in existence ; immense sums of 
* money have been spent on their erection, and the guardians can 
hardly, in duty to the ratepayers, discard them to adopt new 
schemes, however fairly they may promise. 

In the metropolitan area alone, though it has been difficult to 
vet the exact number, there are something like 10,000 children 
under education in these pauper schools, for better or for worse. 
Their education being wholly in the guardians’ hands, the world 
will, humanly speaking, progress in proportion as they do their 
work well or ill. In a sense, truer perhaps than in any other, we 
are to these children “our brothers’ keepers.” God grant that 
we may not be, to a single one, his Cain! 

The object of this paper is not so much to analyse or discuss 
the shortcomings of these institutions, as to consider some 
methods which could be adopted in such pauper schools in order 
to develop individual character, and to prepare the children for 
their future life. 

The chief defects of these schools, speaking generally, come 
from the massing of so many children together. The necessary 
discipline, becoming routine, crushes out individual life, and the 
word “ necessary discipline” is used advisedly, because when large 
numbers have to be dealt with disorder would soon reign para- 
mount if strict discipline were not maintained ; but the discipline 
too often begins to be admired for its own sake, and in certain 
schools the children are shown, with pride, drilled into moving, 
even eating and praying simultaneously ; while order, cleanliness, 
and tidiness have become ends in themselves, instead of means of 
education. It is a difficult problem to know how to work this 
large organisation so that while enough order may be maintained 
to prevent one child from injuring another, yet there may be left 
room enough for individual growth. 

Many plans have been suggested. Some have been carried out, 
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while others are still ideal ; to be worked out, perhaps, in schools 
where the conditions are more favourable to their growth. 

The other day we had some trouble with a girl of fourteen, who 
had been stealing. She had stolen a brooch from the cook. She 
did not deny it, but simply said, “I did not mean to seep it, but I 
never had one, and I wanted it for a bit.” How much the remark 
implied. How almost impossible for us, with our wealth of 
possessions, to understand the hungry want in the poor child’s 
mind to have something “ for a bit.”” Something, however, may 
be done to fill this void in institutional management. As a first 
experiment, the children may be given something of their own, 
and secondly, to avoid harmful disorder, a place to keep it in. 
This will not entail great expenditure. Rows of lockers in the 
day-room, one for each girl, or one to be shared between two. 
Little possessions will come in. The relatives “ out-of-doors,” as 
they say, send Christmas cards and occasional pennies, and soon 
mysterious crochet work and samples grow out of these pennies. 
Self-respect somehow follows ownership; care for the treasures 
produces tidiness, and some important moral lessons are taught 
by the brown wooden lockers. “What have you got?” I asked 
one girl. “I have the box you gave me, two thimbles, five buttons, 
and a bit of tape.” An easily exhausted inventory ‘given to me 
during an uncomfortable conversation which it was necessary to 
have concerning a missing shilling ; for it would be useless to 
deny that because the children are allowed and encouraged 
to possess, they occasionally take from each other ; but surely 
the sin is best faced and fought out under the kindlier eyes of the 
school officials than in the police courts, when it has taken root 
and grown to alarming dimensions. In the Forest Gate Schools, 
some years ago, the children did not have their own clothes. 
They had any one’s, every one’s, which happened to fit. It gives 
more trouble, but has enormous moral significance if each child 
can have his own. Let sets (if possible, three garments of each 
sort to a set) be marked with a number, and all “clothes with that 
number be apportioned to a child. Then if the apron is torn or 
the stocking roughly used, the fault can be corrected, while with 
the other plan both waste and deceit are encouraged ; for is it not 
an almost overwhelming temptation to declare ‘ 7 did not do it” 
when the fault is discovered, and there is nothing that can prove 
the contrary ? 

There is, I know, much variety of opinion about prizes as an 
influence in education, and while sympathising with those who 
hold that they encourage self-assertion, and make getting instead 
of giving the principle of life, still in these schools, where the 
conditions are so abnormal, rewards can be made, I think, to have 
a beneficial influence. By them a standard of work is created, 
and they are also one of the means by which the children can 
become possessors. It is difficult to know how to award prizes. 
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The master and mistress can decide, though here there is always 
the risk of favouritism. They can be given by marks, or by com- 
petitive examinations, though perhaps. the least harmful way is by 
setting a high standard and then awarding a prize ‘to each child 
who attains to that standard. In one school the children are 
taught the value of “ conduct’ above acquirement by the giving 
of a prize, the receiver of which is chosen by the children them- 
selves. Such qualities as kindness, generosity, helpfulness, 
amiability,—“ popular qualities ’’ as they are called,—generally 
obtain the most votes, and though this is not all that could> be 
wished, yet, thought about, conduct is awakened, and the children 
may grow to see the beauty of the sterner but greater character- 
istics. 

The value of games as a method of developing character can 
hardly be over-estimated. Care should be taken that time and 
appliances are allowed for them. It hardly matters how rough 
the appliances are; indeed, in some cases their very roughness 
engenders ingenuity, and imagination grows as children have to 
“make believe’ in their play. It should be recognised that play 
is a necessity for the young, and play hours should not be 
regarded merely as an off-time for masters and educators. In 


the playground great lessons can be taught if the play hours be 


carefully planned and filled with interest. If not so planned 
play hours become sources of danger, a time when the “evil 
communications which corrupt’ something deeper than “ good 
manners ”’ are made, a time when the lounging habit of life of the 
pauper, and the “dunno” and “dunna care” condition of mind 
asserts itself, a time which the ingenious spirit of evil finds 
specially convenient to suggest mischief. The boys, besides 
gymnastics, swings, etc, could play football and have cricket 
clubs, perhaps uniting their pennies to purchase the football, 
The girls might be encouraged to swing, see-saw, and ride giants’ 
strides ; : but’ besides these, it may sometimes be possible that 
ladies living in the neighbourhood should come in to teach the 
children games. A few ‘minutes spent in simple sing-song move- 
ment play might become the parent of many mnocent hours, for 
the game taught by the lady would be sure to be popular and 
handed down through school generations. In some schools both 
boys and girls are carefully drilled, which is excellent discipline, 
helpful to their physical life, and in the case of the boys leads 
ri ae in later life to join volunteer corps. 

A carefully chosen library, a catalogue printed (if possible), 
so that each child may be able to buy and possess one, and thus 
have the educating influence of choosing and making up his 
mind, and the help of volunteers, either men or women, to 
distribute books, are unsensational methods, but not to be despised, 
of developing character. The giving out of the books in the 
library should be done, if possible, during recreation hours, and, 
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when practicable, on a half-holiday, so that there should be no 
hurry about it Ladies, if two or three will go together, can then 
consult each child’s tastes, can give the little home-sick one the 
cheering tales of happy domestic life, to the daring boy the story 
of impossible adventure, to the growing girl, just about to face 
life, the book teaching experience, or telling of probable dangers 
to be faced. Each child can, in some slicht way, have its cha- 
racter trained, or at least be helped to feel individuality by having 
its taste consulted in this simple way. 

Going out, the “ walking exercise,”’ as I believe it is generally 
called on school time-tables, is often but a dreary function. How 
slowly the children move! How they drag their feet! How 
listless they seem! How utterly dull they appear to find it! 
How tired they are, almost as soon as they start! No wonder; 
walking as they do, two and two ; their companion being chosen 
for size not compatibility, and no opportunity being given for 
exercise of individual tastes concerning flower-picking, wonder- 
seeking, running, or jumping. 

But might not the “ walking exercise ” become another method 
for developing individual character if it could be made the duty of 
some of the officers or servants (or ladies might volunteer for this), 
to take, say six or eight, children out any day during the hour put 
aside for recreation or out-door exercise. It would have to be 
planned so that all should get a walk, but how different those 
walks would become. They would give opportunities to the 
elders for learning to know each child separately; shops could be 
visited, streets safely threaded, and such remarks as the following 
made impossible : “ Well, I never saw a train go over a bridge 
before,” or the question put on May day, “Is it all the horses’ 
birthdays that they are dressed so smart ?”’ or “ I am sure I don’t 
know what it cost; the man took all the money, and gave me three- 
halfpence back, but I think he said it (the mutton) was three- 
and-fourpence a pound ’’—all of these remarks I heard from a 
girl, ten of whose fourteen years had been spent in a district 
school. Such ignorance would be soon as unbelievable as Mr. 
Bumble’s expression of horror at “ Oliver’s asking for more’ 
now seems to us. 

Meal times in these large schools are another difficulty. Legally 
every child is obliged to have a regulated weight of food, and with 
the memory of past “ Olivers,” this is, no doubt, a wise regula- 
tion; but I have often seen children turn away from the great 
hunks of food with distaste ; in most cases it is more than they 
really want, so they play with it and leave it. Wasteful and 
untidy habits are thus produced. Talking at meal times has 
been tried with marked success ; ereediness lessens, if it does not 
disappear, amid the interest of the chatter, and the somewhat dull 
food becomes more palatable when talked over. But after each 
meal tke pig pail is still too rich ; the broken fragments of food 
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and the more important fragments of the lesson that past frugality 
has taught, are still too many to be gathered up with pleasure. 
Would it not be better to divide each child’s portion into two, the 
second portion to be had for the asking? The rates would be 
saved by just that amount wasted ; but still more important, the 
children would be taught the lesson of care and thrift for the 
want of which so many in later life help once more to swell 
the rates. 

School lessons have undoubtedly considerable influence in the 
forming of character, and at present they are often made unneces- 
sarily routine by being kept too much within standard lines. This 
might be altered by taking one or two special subjects, subjects, 
if possible, within the range of the children’s experience, and 
capable of being vitalised by it,—such as physiology, where their 
own limbs and pulses can illustrate the lesson ; ; or astronomy, 
which can be studied out of every bare dormitory window. The 
school teachers might feed their pupils’ minds with tales of great 
lives, and stories of heroism, rousing even to the flabby pauper 
mind. In the long winter evenings a voluntary night school 
could perhaps be held, the children coming or not as they might 
please, and having a voice in the choice of “the subject taught. In 
our school, out of some two hundred boys, the voluntary class 
rarely falls below eighty. 

And here a word or two about those hours which are perhaps 


the most difficult to arrange for, the evening off-work hours. As 


a rule, I believe, in most of these schools, the children work too 
long and too hard. They become drudges, many hours of work 


sapping. their’ life and spirit; but this is often not so much 


because the managers want them to work, or that the school 


requires their labour, as that there is nothing for them to do. 


except work. But there are many ways of spending time which will 
develop character while amusing these homeless bairns. Besides 
the voluntary classes, the elder ‘cirls who have spent all the day 
in the house work could be cathered together for a sewing, 
cutting-out, or still better, a patching evening. Some one of 
their number may be chosen to read meanwhile, or all may 
join in singing simple tunes ; of this last they are particularly 
fond. It might be possible perhaps to have a quiet game- 
room for those who like quietness, where draughts, chess, and 
similar dissipation can be indulged in, and appoint one lad or girl 
master of the ceremonies week by week or month by month, and 
hold him or her responsible for both order and games ; while a 
hand organ will set the young ones dancing with the grace which 
few years and joyousness always lends, and which even contract- 
a (nearly always too large for the little feet) cannot altogether 

wish. 

Play, played heartily, is in itself an education, while the work 
is done better if limited to certain hours. “She drags all day 
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over her work, and does it without any spirit,” is a remark which 
comes in different forms from most mistresses of girls who have 
been brought up in large industrial or district schools. It may 
perhaps be traced to the want of interest of the daily lives of the 
children of these large schools. But this can be in some degree 
counteracted by periodical entertainments or concerts, sometimes 
given the children by the officers, who help to bring in the brighter 
outside life by inviting their friends, while sometimes the children 
can be the performers. Great is the interest taken by the little 
reciters and small vocalists in such an evening’s entertainment. 

Individual managers, by occasionally providing an evening’s 
pleasure either at their own house or in the school, could thus, in 
some small measure, brighten and enlarge the horizon of their 
staff ; for dreary and deadening in its influence is the life of these 
schools as much on the officers as the children. Perhaps the chief 
method for “preparing the children for their future life” is by 
keeping up the interest of their educators in great and good things ; 
in widening and strengthening their lives by the sight of something 
not bounded by the “school walls. “Earth is crammed with 
heaven, and every bush afire with God,” is true also of that 
portion of the earth which is covered by a pauper school ; but 
eyes dull by dreary monotony pass by the flaming bush. The 
God within and behind it is left unrecognised. 

Beauty, to some extent, helps to refresh tired eyes, and is a 
refining influence to all the inmates. Prettily coloured, picture- 
decorated rooms ; flowers in the windows ; banners in the hall, all 
help ; while appropriate mottoes facing one at every turn in work- 
shops, dormitory, and school-room, sow seeds of ideas which will, 
perhaps, bear their fruit in world- enriching action. Not that the 
words need always be within the children’s comprehension. Some 
must be for their elders, but later on in life the motto (which 
perhaps, at school, had only been a matter of interest because 
containing a number of letters, often and listlessly counted), is 
read by the light of experience, or through the gloom of sorrow 
assumes new ‘Importance. “ He prayeth best who loveth best ” 
becomes the simplé explanation of inexplicable theology ; ‘They 
also serve who only stand and wait,” might shed dignity around 
a hospital bed ; while “ Only cowards strike the weak,’’ becoming 
common parlance i in the mouths of the boys, helps the “labour- 
master ”’ not a little in the quarrels arising in the playground. 

But important as these indirect methods are, the direct religious 
teaching is, perhaps, even more important. Sunday, the seventh 
part of the children’s life, must be as carefully considered and 
planned for as the other six days... It is a difficult task to make 
it a rest day for the majority of the staff (a rest day not indeed 
unneeded if they are to be refreshed for their week’s work), and 
also an intelligent, live, and growing day for the children. 

First there is the Church Service, too often held at an incon- 
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veniently early hour, so as to enable the chaplain to get off 
elsewhere ; but, apart from the inappropriate selection of the hour, 
how seldom the prayers or sermons really touch the lives and 
needs of the children. It is a something done for them, not dy 
them; a function performed in which they do their part if they 
“don’t misbehave.” But it can be made a living influence. The 
singing, which is done as usual school work, could lead up to 
part singing of the hymns, the best voices both of boys and girls 
being chosen for the choir. Some slightly distinctive dress, and 
different seats in the hall, where a chapel is impossible, would 
mark their position as ministers of song, while the lessons would 
perhaps be listened to if explained in some simple way, or perhaps 
read by one of themselves. The service (while keeping within 
the law) could be varied, Sunday by Sunday, with such slight 
alterations as putting the sermon in the middle, an occasional 
extemporary prayer, mentioning any occurrence in the school 
history of the past week; a catechising on lately learnt Bible 
- lessons, or an explanation in homely language of one of the 
beautiful, but to children, utterly incomprehensible church prayers, 
before reading it. Small things all of them, yet making a small 
hour in a small child’s day, a more helpful preparation to enable 
him to meet big life. 

Occasionally at harvest festivals or special service times the 
incumbent of the nearest church could be asked to have a special 
service for the pauper children. The going out of bounds, the 
different church, the other worshippers, might give the children a 
sense of union with that vast body of aspirers whose “many noted 
cry ever goeth upward,” and of which their little note, though 
very low down, is not the less full of pain. 

But to return to the ordinary Sunday. Service over, the rest 
of the day is drear enough, what teaching is done being generally 
in the hands of the usual staff. A Sunday School taught by outside 
volunteers might become a means of help by bringing into the 
lives of the involuntary prisoners that free breath of external 
thought and the freshening influence of new individualities. The 
gift or loan of periodicals to be kept only for Sunday reading, and 
an occasional lecture, or classes for hymn singing, might either or 
all be introduced with advantage. 

Many other methods occur to the mind, too many to mention 
here in detail, but all helping either to bring the interest of out- 
side lifé into the school, or else to distinguish and individualise 
each child from the mass,—little things, such as providing occupa- 
tion in the Receiving Wards, if it only be knitting, unpicking, or 
rolling boot laces ; little things, such as giving the children 
scrap-books, shells, and toys to amuse them during the long 
weary hours which have sometimes to be spent in the infirmary ; 
all the more weary, it may.be, because the small patient “only has 
bad feet or a sore head.” Better than any dumb companion 
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would be the kindly afternoon caller who would read to the 
children. Then, too, little alterations might be made, such as 
calling the girls by their Christian names instead of by numbers, 
or Jones and Murphy, as is often done ; little innovations like the 
keeping of animals—dogs, cats, and birds—in their midst. How 
they love the beasts, these homeless ones! ‘ We can’t keep the 
rats down, the children will feed them so,” was said by one official 
grumbler; and if one takes them out into the country the 
first thing they seek is “something to keep which will live.” 
(Baroness Burdett Coutts and her humanity prizes might 
do good service here!) Little things like letting the children 
choose their own bit of poetry, or make their composition 
lesson a personal history of the past week. Or bigger things 
like fields for playing ; swimming lessons both for boys and 
girls; a band; musical drill on cold days; kinder-garten 
game for the infants; all these would be of some influence, 
but, perhaps, the most influential method of developing indi- 
viduality of character would be some kind of plan by which the 
child could rise through classes, to be arranged according to 
moral character, as well as to its school work, including the 
industrial training throughout the establishment. Each trade 
master (or mistress) could be responsible for the time during 
which the child was with him, and would daily report concerning 
his or her conduct, which report would influence the position in 
the conduct class. The progress upwards could be shown by 
some little mark on the dress, blue or brown ribbons for the girls, 
sleeve strips for the boys. The highest class could be in close and 
intimate relation with the heads of the establishment, thus their 
spirit would permeate the school. A few extra privileges might 
be given to the highest classes, such as an invitation to a fort- 
nightly tea-party with the master and matron ; or the permission 
to walk out alone or in twos and threes, or to sit up later, or to 
keep their little treasures in the recreation room and use them 
after the younger ones had retired to bed. 

All these are but slight outward signs, but implying much,—no 
less a thing than that the master and his pupils are working for 
one object, as master and pupil still, as man or woman and child, 
but yet fellow-workers together, meeting difficulties in union, and 
banishing from the school the “ Don’t tell him,”’ “She’ll find you 
out”’ spirit which stays alike both love and truth. 

How much would the whole tone of pauper schools be im- 
proved if the managers would always, both in choosing and 
governing their officials, feel towards them as fellow-workers in 
@ cause in which all alike cannot fail to be interested ; if they 
could sometimes meet them (all of them) in consultation for the 
good of the school ; if they could assume that the officials felt 
the same care for the children and the public good which is the 

motive power of their own presence on the Board ; if, in short 
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the managers would trust more, and expect more. The spirit of 
trust filtermg through the master, officers, servants, into the 
school would meet with response, and we should no longer hear 
of school scandals which shock and wound us all. Managers, 
officers, and servants would then together seek and find methods, 
and would unite to become as “one that serveth” to “ the little 
child in their midst.” 


S. A. BARNETT. 
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THE SILENT HOUSE BY THE RIVER. 





I. 


WomMEN are capable of confidences at any time, on the slightest 
provocation, and to quite indifferent people. If a woman is 
reserved she is almost sure to have a history. Something in her 
past life has taught her to hold her tongue. There is much that 
is very naive and entertaining in the way in which women 
discuss one another in public, with the almost moral certainty 
that what is said will reach the ears of the person most interested. 
The reckless indifference of the thing, together with the total 
lack of inducement short of mere feminine human nature, is very 
amusing. Women would be nothing if they were not ingenuous 

. as well as a trifle artificial. The fact that they are the 
happy combination of—to a man—impossible extremes is one of 
the most taking things about them. 

But with men confidences come very sparingly. And the 
more a man has knocked about the world, the less he feels, or the 
more he conceals, whichever way you like to put it, perhaps a 
little of both. Under any circumstances he does not wear his 
heart on his sleeve for any chance daw to peck at. 

Of all the reserved people I have ever met with in all my 
experience of life Percival Raynham carried off the palm. It 
was not that he was cold and distant, or, in the ordinary sense of 
the word, “close.” Far from it. To women he had an almost 
womanish tenderness of address which, coupled with an heroic 
stature, a bronzed face, and an air of strong commanding cha- 
racter, was apt to be excessively dangerous, or rather would have 
been, had Raynham cared to make it so; but no one ever cared 
less. 

With other men’s affairs he was always en rapport. He 
never invited confidences, but the certainty he conveyed un- 
intentionally of absolute inviolability caused him to be the 
depository of many a secret. As for me I told him everything, 
sure of an attentive listener, ready sympathy, clear and wise 
advice, and of a silent tongue which never lost its discretion. 
I had known him for ten or twelve years as well as any two 
men could possibly know each other, whom no tie of blood linked 
together. e rode to the same hounds, shot the same covers, 
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belonged to the same county club, dined together two or three 
days a week after a brush through the covers, or a spin across 
country, or a hard day’s skating when the ice was good. And 
yet of the man himself, his antecedents, and his inner life, I 
knew absolutely nothing. There was no country in the world 
he had not visited: no game, big or little, he had not shot; no 
race of men on the earth’s surface whose life he had not lived, and 
whose habits he did not know. In his presence I felt that I was 
face to face with a walking epitome of the most cosmopolitan 
savoir faire I was ever likely to meet. This alone, even when 
found in a minor degree, is a great fascination to men. And all 
this knowledge of the world’s ways in its widest sense was never 
paraded. It merely peeped out quite involuntary during the 
years that | knew him as experiences I had met with, letters 
from abroad, or the newspaper-suggested topics of conversation, 
and yet no one I ever knew pretended, with that affectation of 
peculiar and special information which is so exasperatingly 
common, that they had the slightest idea who Percival Raynham 
was, or whence he came. It seems curious that not a shred of 
information should haye leeked out for twelve years; yet such 
was the fact. 

I well remember every incident connected with Raynham’'s 
coming to our part of the world. I was just five-and-twenty, 
and had only recently come of age under the terms of my 
father’s will. I had three sisters younger than myself. We 
were orphans, and I, the only brother, exercised what I 
thought was a wise supervision over them. There was a house 
at the other end of the parish, but on the estate, which no one 
cared to live in. It had stood silent and solitary for many years, 
and I can remember that as children we three used to run past it 
even in the daylight. It is remarkable how long these childish 
impressions last. The story went that the last tenant shot him- 
self after some terrible gambling transactions, and the house had 
stood unoccupied ever since. It was a splendid old place, looki 
down on the river, with only a broad patch of green sw. 
between the two. Percival Raynham—he was about thirty then 
I should judge, but his face bronzed with travel and exposure, 
and rough with winter usage in a hard world, and his grizzled 
hair were not easy to read—came down the river one day in a 
boat. He remarked the tenantless house, and decided to take it, 
almost before my lawyer and steward could have a say in the 
matter. Asked for references he merely gave us his London 
solicitors, a firm well known in the legal world, but as close as 
wax about their clients’ concerns, and paid five years’ rent in 
advance into the bank where the family accounts were kept. 
No time was suggested when he would arrive, and one day 
riding past I was startled to see by the smoke issuing from one 
of the chimneys that the house was inhabited. No household 
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removal was ever conducted so quietly. Kither the things came 
by the river, or they were moved in by night; perhaps both. 
From that day he lived amongst us as one of ourselves. No one 
ever asked him his history; and he never volunteered it. All 
the county received him without a shadow of question. No 
circle was too exclusive for his admission. Nay more, wherever 
he went there was an indescribable feeling of distinction about 
him, as if he honoured the host by accepting his hospitality, 
rather than the host offering him courtesy in the invitation. 
Yet he never told us his story, and he produced neither 
credentials nor letters of introduction. He was in fact his own, 
and his only credential. His letters of introduction were 
written on his face and bearing. I confess | wanted to marry 
him to each of my three sisters in turn. They were lovely girls, 
although I say it; but not a word of love-making ever passed 
his lips. I only mention this to show how much he was thought 
of in the rather exclusive county society in which we moved, 
for surely it is a supreme test when a brother is ready to marry 
a sister, aye three of them if you like, to a complete and 
absolute incognito. 

The property which Percival Raynham rented from me had its 
grass frontage to the water extending for a long distance, with a 
lodge at one corner which in former days was occupied by the 
keeper who looked after the riparian interests, and prevented 
any poaching which might be attempted on the river, the fishing 
of which was very valuable. At the back of the house were 
gardens stocked with fruit, and pineries, and beyond was a 
plantation of firs. The carriage drive to the house ran along the 
plantation, and terminated in another lodge. The house was, 
therefore, shut off completely from the public ken, and could 
really be approached most easily by the water way. The road, 
too, which passed the plantation had been to a great extent 
superseded by a newer one, which was more direct for most 
people, and consequently the old one did not attract many 
travellers. There were no other houses near. Shortly after 
Raynham entered on his tenancy alterations were effected under 
the management of a London firm, both in the house and the 
keeper's lodge. What was done in the former I never knew 
until long afterwards. Part of the initial agreement had been 
that the tenant should have perfect liberty of re-arrangement, 
with an arbitrator named, who should decide what damage, if 
any, had been sustained by the owner when the occupation 
lapsed. The house was taken for fourteen years. I am aware 
that it is not usual to make such liberal terms, but the difficulty, 
extending over so long a period of time, in finding a tenant must 
be my excuse. Rumour said that the house had been divided 
into two parts, entirely shut off from one another, with merely a 
strong iron door as a means of communication ; but as the work- 
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men who executed the repairs all came from a distance, and all 
concerned were particularly reticent, nothing certain was known. 
Probably the rumours had no foundation in fact. What is 
certain concerns the keeper's lodge, and is sufficiently curious. 

Percival Raynham said he would be his own keeper, and he 
fitted up the cottage as a bijow bachelor’s residence, but without 
bedroom accommodation, unless a tiny crib with a chair-bedstead 
and a washhand stand can be dignified with the title. Two 
rooms were knocked into one, and extended on the side nearest 
the house to form a billiard room. An outhouse was built to 
serve as a kitchen. To the best of my belief dinner was served 
in a small room overlooking the river every night. The cook and 
one man-servant came down from the house, and everything 
required was run down on a tram line every afternoon, and went 
back the same way. No one slept in the lodge. It was 
distinctly understood by Raynham’s friends that they were to 
look for him at the keeper’s lodge when they. wanted him, and 
nowhere else. None of his friends would on any account have 
gone to the house. Without knowing why, and with scarcely 
an intimation on his part, the man would have been constitu- 
tionally brave who ever even thought of such a thing. It was 
part of the curious fascination this extraordinary man had over 
half a county that no one ever discussed this startling peculiarity. 
Like the man himself it was an enigma, and there was an end 
of it. 

During the long vacancy the big mansion had acquired the 
sobriquet of The Silent House by the River. It never deserved 
the name more than it did now that it had a tenant. 


IL. 


For years I was a frequent visitor. I knew I was welcome to 
stroll in at any time. I dined there frequently ; sometimes alone, 
often with two or three other hunting men, bachelors, or “ grass ” 
widowers. Occasionally I found Raynham’s London solicitor 
with him, a pleasant, gentlemanly, well-read, middle-aged man, 
with plenty of conversation, and primed with the latest gossip of 
the clubs. On these occasions I may have been de trop; if so, 
the excellent breeding of the host never suffered the fact to be 
apparent. In the lawyer's bearing towards his client there was 
a decided suggestion of deference, too subtle to be defined in 
any way, which might have been occasioned either by the high 
station of his host, or by the admiration which one man’s 
character excites in another. 

Beyond a general intimation of welcome I do not think I ever 
received an invitation to dinner. Neither I believe did anyone 
else. A certain number of people were given to understand that 
they had the entrée, and that was sufficient. “Once find your way, 
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find it as often as it suits your book” was the implied, if not 
expressed rule of the house. When in London for the season, 
or part of it, Raynham always ran down to the House by the 
River from Saturday to Monday, and not infrequently on other 
nights as well, and he heard daily when absent from a con- 
fidential major domo with white hair, whom I only saw twice, 
if my memory serves me, during the dozen years or so that 
Percival Raynham was my tenant. He never came to the lodge 
when I was there, and I never went up to the house. The 
dinners were excellent of their kind, consisting of half a dozen 
courses cooked to perfection, but nothing out of season or un- 
usually expensive ever appeared on the table, either to display 
the wealth of the host, or to excite drowsy appetite. The only 
servant I ever saw, besides occasional glimpses of the cook, was 
Wheeler, the man-servant, footman at the lodge, and elsewhere, 
certainly in town, Percival Raynham’s valet. The man was both 
deaf and dumb, doing everything by signs, and although I did 
not know it until afterwards, so likewise was the cook. What 
excellent training could do to remedy the defects of nature had 
been done, in Wheeler’s case at any rate; but the fact would 
have been a bar to service under most masters. With their 
present one it was evidently a recommendation. That a great 
mystery of some kind rested over Percival Raynham no one 
could doubt for a moment, and it communicated itself to the 
house, enhancing its already gloomy reputation. It had been 
uncanny enough before. It was ten times as uncanny now; and 
I knew with certain foreboding that nothing short of pulling it 
down and rebuilding, or a miracle, would get me another tenant 
when the present one vacated. And this was before—not being 
a prophet—I knew what was going to happen. 

From what I have said it is perfectly plain that, although well 
on towards forty, I was still a bachelor. At first my celibacy was 
due to choice. I confess I started in life with the idea that the 
master of a property like mine ought not to choose a wife in a 
hurry, and that any young woman, short of the very highest, 
ought to feel honoured by an offer of marriage. On this subject 
—1I hope not on all—I was quite sufficiently estate-proud and 
conceited. I was a long time before | made up my mind to ask 
the question of a lifetime at all, and ever afterwards I remained 
a bachelor because I could not help myself. The matter came to 
me when I was too old to lightly to transfer my affections 
elsewhere. 

Muriel Aveling grew up under my nose. From being a larky 
girl and somewhat of a hoyden she became, at a stride as it 
appeared, a lovely woman. To a woman perhaps a mere matter 
of “ braiding the hair and a putting on of apparel;” to a man 
all that the change indicates. Her father was a half-pay colonel, 
half-brother to a peer, and a man of some position and property 
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in the county. When Muriel Aveling was eighteen I found 
myself head over ears in love with her. Her figure on horseback 
was perfection, full and supple, her smile, which revealed an even 
row of teeth, enchantment, the glance of her eyes expressive of 
every emotion which passed across her mind, the eyes themselves 
dark brown with deep setting, the face oval—the whole effect 
that which a man likes to see. 

I proposed and was unconditionally rejected in such a way 
that I felt it was hopeless to propose again. The lesson was 
salutary but bitter. I think the result might possibly have been 
different, but a short time before 1 made the proposal, Percival 
Raynham saved Muriel Aveling’s life. I have hardly described 
him, but he was a somewhat rare combination, for he was a man’s 
man and a woman’s man to boot. Six feet three and broad in 
proportion, graceful, agile, well knit together, muscular without 
being clumsy, bronzed handsome face, rather of the Anglo-Saxon 
than the Norman order, hazel eyes, with a thoughtful, almost 
pained look in their depths that went to a woman’s heart, a 
military moustache, and grizzled hair, which became the face 
beneath it curiously. Percival Raynham, more than anyone I 
have ever known, suggested a knight of King Arthur's round 
table. A suit of armour would have set off his figure to 
perfection. As it was he had to be content with such prosaic 
surroundings as the nineteenth century affords. People rail at 
the evening dress affected by gentlemen in these latter days. 
To perceive how much might be made of it one wanted to see 
my strange tenant. 

Muriel Aveling had always been a pet with him, and his 
father and he were bons camarades. They were knit together by 
the knowledge they had in common of strange peoples and 
strange lands. Otherwise Raynham’s sympathies were always 
rather with men younger than himself. He had watched Muriel 
grow up as I did; but, of course, I never cast a thought to him, 
except as friend to her father. Somehow he seemed outside the 
pale of love-making, and it did not occur to me that a woman, 
especially a very young woman, unused to the world’s ways, and 
undrilled in its code, might love a man who never made love 
to her. 

One night all the neighbourhood was roused with the curious, 
never-to-be-forgotten, sensation of a fire in the air. The sky 
was red with a dull reflective glare, dense clouds of smoke were 
passing in thick volumes overhead, intermittingly hiding the stars, 
which had the appearance of shining in glimpses. Excitement 
and dismay were on every face, coupled with that indefinable 
sense of exhilaration which springs from a novel sensation. 
Soon the cry went from lip to lip that it was at Colonel 
Aveling’s, 

It was that night I knew all that was working in my heart. 
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I was half frenzied with excitement. I tore along the road and 
covered the half mile which separated the two houses quicker 
than I ever ran the same distance in my life. But the alarm 
had reached me late. A crowd was there before me. I had 
hoped for the remote possibility that it might after all be a mere 
matter of hay stacks, of which there were three or four close to 
the dwelling house. The colonel farmed a bit of land for his 
own amusement, and very well too. But one glance: was 
sufficient. It was the house itself, built, like most old houses, 
with far too much wood in it, which was burning like tinder. 
Already the second story, where the fire must have originated, 
was gutted when I arrived. 

Where was the colonel? Above all, where was Muriel? The 
servants had a staircase to themselves, and had been the first to 
escape. Hardly were the eager questions out of my mouth, 
addressed to my own shepherd who was standing near, looking 
stolidly at the flames, when the colonel was carried past me on a 
couple of hurdles. He had jumped from the second floor window, 
fortunately breaking his fall on a small bush, and was insensible. 
At the time I fancied he was dead. He looked so white, and 
still, and helpless, and the belief sent a thrill of horror through 
my frame. Again the bitter cry came into my heart, where is 
Muriel ? 

My frenzy can be better imagined than described, for no one 
seemed to know. I remembered that she slept on the third story 
at the back. It was the work of a moment to rush round to the 
other side of the house, and to force my way through the crowd 
which now surrounded the burning mansion on all sides. The 
picture that then presented itself is for ever burnt into my 
memory. ‘T'wo figures stand out clearly from the ruddy canvas. 
Theyare a brave man and a beautiful woman. Muriel was standing, 
evidently just aroused from sleep, on the balcony which ran the 
whole length of the house,in her night dress. The room behind was 
filled with smoke and fire. It was death to go back into. I marked, 
without knowing that I marked, how ethereal and lovely she looked 
in the lurid light. The crowd below was still with suppressed 
excitement, half looking at her, and then turning away their 
gaze to one corner which was more remote from the flames, and 
more obscured by shadow, than the rest of the house. At that 
end of the building there was a waste pipe which ran from the 
roof to within a foot or two from the ground. The house was 
built of brick, and the bricks in some places were very uneven, 
offering a tolerably secure foothold. When I reached the corner 
I took in the whole situation at a glance. In the background 
three or four men were lashing short ladders together, no two 
being long enough to reach the third story. But centre of 
attraction was a man, who, with a coil of rope slung over his 
arm, was climbing the spout, using the uneven bricks as an 
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additional support. With bleeding hands he had already reached 
the second story. One glance satisfied me that it was Percival 
Raynham, who was making what looked like a mad attempt. 
No one but a sailor or a monkey would ever have dreamed of 
such an undertaking. To fail was to die, to fall and be destroyed 
in a moment, without chance of salvation. To go on, and 
succeed in reaching the spot where Muriel stood, seemed like 
certain death too, death by fire. Breathlessly we stood and 
watched the issue. What I passed through as in awful silence the 
crowd and I, awed and horror-stricken, followed that weary almost 
hopeless climb, bit by bit, and foot by foot, and yard by yard, baffles 
description. Up went the climber hand over hand, then knee 
over knee, then foot over foot. The excitement behind and 
before had been too much for Muriel. She had fainted and could 
no longer be seen from below. Fortunately if she were to die it 
would in all probability not be a conscious death ; one suffocating 
moment, and then all would be over. At last Percival Raynham 
was on a level with the balcony, but it ceased before the pipe 
was reached. Now came the most dangerous and difficult part 
of the whole.. From his uncertain foothold on the pipe Raynham 
would have to spring, and catch the top of the balcony. I shut 
my eyes. The fascination and suspense were too much for me. 
I looked again, and he had made the spring, and had two hands 
firmly fixed on the ledge. 

Then for the first time a shout went up from the suppressed 
excitement of the crowd. Before I can describe it he had 
vaulted over; and in a moment was standing by Muriel’s side. 
Not a monient was to be lost if either of their lives were to be 
saved. He told me afterwards that he never from the commence- 
ment had the slightest thought for, or hope of, his own. 
Percival raised Muriel’s unconscious form in his arms. Her 
white form seemed as a feather weight in those brawny sinews. 
His muscles stood out bare in great knobs, for almost every shred 
of clothing had been torn from him in the upward climb. He 
bound the rope round her tight under the arms. It must have 
cut the soft flesh terribly, unprotected as she was, but he dared 
not heed. The action roused her to consciousness, but not the 
power of speech. Then he took his waistcoat, and with a piece 
of string which was in his pocket, wrapped up her feet and 
the lower part of her nightdress, so that it should not flap out and 
catch the flame. His coat had been left below before the escalade 
began. Raynham dare not trust both of them on the rope 
together for fear it should break, so he let her down first. A 
ladder or two fastened together had been placed by the side of 
the house, but no one could ascend it beyond a few feet from the 
ground. Raynham held the rope out as far as he could and 
rapidly lowered her, once.more unconscious, into a blanket which 

was stretched out to receive her by eager hands. Then, as the 
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fierce fire burst upon him and scorched his hair and eyebrows, he 
followed, first binding the cord securely to the balcony edge. The 
smoke and flame almost suffocated him opposite the second story, 
although fortunately he hung at one corner. Nearly letting 
go his hold he swung for a minute, supported only by one hand, 
then pulling himself together with heroic determination almost 
mechanically he accomplished the last few yards. At last, amid 
a ringing shout which was heard for miles, he reached the ground, 

Then, strong man that he was, he fainted, and it was half an 
hour before he came to. Fortunately the colonel had only a 
broken rib or two as a memento of the affair, and as soon as I 
decently could afterwards 1 made my proposal, which was 
promptly and decisively rejected. I have never given any other 
woman the opportunity of repeating the performance, 


ITT. 


MURIEL’s gratitude was what it should be from any being who 
has that saved which once departed can never return. She 
owed her life to Percival Raynham, and that glance up into his 
eyes, when he held her in his arms on the balcony in the moment 
of awful suspense, was one which memgry could never obliterate. 
He had more than risked his own life to save hers. He had gone 
to what he thought was certain death. He had done an heroic 
deed, which no one but himself would ever have attempted, and 
most assuredly had they done so no one but himself could ever 
have carried to a successful issue. I could not help seeing at 
first with jealous eyes, afterwards with a different feeling, that 
from that time, unconsciously in one way, Muriel made ‘down- 
right love to him. She worshipped the ground he trod on. 
She did it because she loved him, and without a thought. She 
only knew he had saved her life; that she owed it to him; that 
he had held her in his strong arms in the one epitomised central 
moment of her life with nothing between her and him, the sky 
over her thick with smoke, the room behind red with fire, and a 
surging mob far below that dizzy height. Had she been a 
woman of the world of course she would have acted differently, 
even if she had felt the same; but Muriel, unfortunately perhaps for 
herself, was not a woman of the world, only an unsophisticated 
and very lovely girl brought up ina lonely corner of the earth. 

But another stranger problem now asserted itself. The cloud 
on Raynham’s face. grew darker, and the expression more set 
than ever. His manner to her grew more and more cold, distant, 
almost repellant, in response to her warmth of welcome, gratitude, 
regard,—and love. And I had to look on and see it all, and read 
it more clearly by far than anyone else, and could not, dare not, 
stir hand or foot. Thus two years passed away, and with them 
came a complete change of feeling on my part towards Muriel. 
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Two bitter years they were to all of us, but darkly bitter to both 
those two as I could see. The girl was getting thin and distrait, 
white and wan, so different from her old buoyant light-hearted- 
ness. Her step too had lost its briskness. Many people set the 
change down to the alarm of the fire, and said her father the 
colonel, who apparently perceived nothing, ought to take her 
away fora change. But I knew better. Raynham too had aged 
years. Did he love her? If so, what kept them apart? And 
if he loved her not, why did he not go away? Surely the 
whole world was before him ! 

And I? The old love in me had died away from sheer 
inanition. A moment would have called it into life again, but 
that moment was destined never to come. I felt that these two 
were my dearest friends. I longed with all my heart to see them 
no more two but one, but realisation of my ardent hope seemed 
further off than ever. 

* * * ~ * * 

So two years passed away as I have said. And then a new 
subject of interest sprang up, or rather an old one revived. 
The House on the River had always been said to be haunted, 
long before its present tenant came within its doors. For years 
no river keeper had been needed for that stretch of water. No 
night poacher would have dared to come anywhere near lest a 
spell of evil should be cast upon him, and ghostly hands be laid 
upon his shoulder, and ghostly eyes look into his. Of late some 
new mystery had been added to the old. Lights had been seen 
in the windows of the Silent House at all hours. A shepherd, 
returning home from a distant market on the not too frequented 
road, had seen—so he swore—the white figure of a woman 
standing against a casement. Then some one had seized her from 
behind, and a struggle commenced. The light she held went out. 
The figure was seen no more, as he fled in abject terror. Who 
was the woman? or was it fear, imagination, and love of the 
marvellous, inherent in every peasant, combined, which suggested 
the vision? No one dared breathe a word on the subject to the 
House by the River’s strange master. Probably he and the 
silent butler were the only persons who had not heard and 
canvassed the story.’ I pooh-poohed the whole affair. I had 
been to and fro constantly, not indeed past the house, for that 
was not my nearest way to the Lodge, but still had anything 
been really about I felt that I had been too near not to know 
something of it. 

One night, however, I heard something which, needless to say, 
I shall never forget. It froze the blood in my veins. It chilled 
the marrow in my bones. It stirred the hair on my head. It 
turned me to stone. The matter came about in this way. The 
month was December, but as yet no signs of winter’s severe and 
icy touch had come to hold all nature spell bound. Only a sharp 
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crispness in the air told us that the old year was fast dying at 
our feet. Raynham and I had been to a distant meet. The run 
had been a long one, and had taken us further and further from 
home. The fox saved his cunning old life, and we were left with 
dusk rapidly coming on at a distance from home. We paced our 
horses side by side, and talked about many things, but with 
frequent pauses. Both of us were tired. My companion said 
he had been up all night. He assigned no reason, and I asked 
none. Somehow Percival Raynham was the kind of person of 
whom one never asked a question which was in the slightest 
degree personal. I had been his friend for fourteen years, and I 
should have been as ready to jump into the river, horse and 
all, as ask him what had kept him up. I mention these 
traits because they show the kind of man Raynham was, 
better than anything. They show what he made those about 
him feel without an effort on his part. At last we reached 
the outskirts of my estate. My nearest way home lay over a 
bridle path which was cut at right angles to the main road upon 
which we were riding. At this point I should naturally have 
said good bye, and I had even turned to do so—when, as luck 
would have it, I changed my mind and said instead— 

“T think, old fellow, after all I will come and have a bit of 
dinner with you ; but for both our sakes I must leave early ; we 
both need a good night’s rest.” 

“ All right,” was his reply, “nothing will suit me better. I 
have a box said to be very choice cigars, sent me by a friend, and 
not yet opened. You shall pronounce serious judgment upon 
them before you go. There is no one whose opinion I value more 
than your own on that important subject, for you do not over- 
smoke yourself, and so lose any taste nature may have endowed 
you with.” 

Percival spoke in his cheeriest tones, and I rode on by his side. 
It was pitch dark even in the open. When we entered the 
gloomy labyrinth of the fir wood the darkness was Egyptian, 
and thick enough to have been cut with a hatchet. The cold 
December breeze played amongst the fir tops producing to my 
mind, next perhaps to that of the sea at certain times, the most 
melancholy sound in nature. Our horses were tired and going at 
a slow pace; besides they had almost to feel their way, well as 
both of them knew every inch of the road. After entering the 
wood neither of us spoke a word. The influence of the darkness 
and the cold was upon us. Whatever we had to say to one another 
could wait for the first glass of champagne. Once or twice we 
both spoke a word of encouragement to our horses. We were 
just about opposite the house I should imagine, although not a 
light could be seen glimmering like a beacon through the gloom. 
In five minutes our horses would be in the hands of the deaf and 
dumb servitor, who himself always took them up to the stables 
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at the house, and ourselves in Raynham’s cheery sanctum with a 
welcome fire blazing on the hearth. I was just picturing it all 
and thinking that a wash and a good dinner were mercies by no 
means to be despised on a December night after a long run. 
Suddenly there came through the fir trees a prolonged wail. It 
was not a shriek, or a ery of agony, or a note of intense startled 
pain. No animal that breathed could have given vent to it. It 
was inarticulate and yet distinctively human. It was the wail of 
a lost spirit with an eternity of woe upon woe compressed into 
its single note. A thrill of awful horror passed through me. A 
shudder of blacker darkness than that which was without 
entered into the inmost recesses of my soul. I felt it came from 
the Silent House, that the mysterious master of the gloomy 
mansion paced by my side unseen and yet near, and that no one 
else was by. I caught my breath to listen. There was a pause, 
of what duration I cannot tell, and then there came another, 
similar to the first, but, as it seemed to me, more prolonged. 

It began low, reached a height, and then gradually subsided ; 
and the last note, which was also the lowest, was the most 
impressively sorrowful of all. It died away, and then there was 
silence, unbroken silence. Isat motionless upon my horse. At 
the first sound it had come to a dead stop. Now it shook 
under me, seemingly as conscious of some awful mystery of 
pain as I was, or some dread supernatural presence. My com- 
panion brought his horse up close to mine. I could not, dared 
not, have spoken to him for all the world, no, not to save my life. 
I felt his breath upon my face. His horse touched mine. I 
could hear the fir trees shaking hard by, and in my strained 
excitement I almost felt that they shook with fear too. Only 
when close to me he spoke, but not in a whisper. It was his own 
firm, clear, commanding tone. He said, “You must go home, 
Gerald. I have other work to do to-night. I will see you to the 
end of the wood.” 

Not a word did we say as we walked our horses slowly and 
silently along. I was tongue-tied, When we parted he wished 
me “ Good-night ” almost as usual, but if I answered him I did 
it mechanically. I have no recollection of it. 

I could hear that awful sound all through that night as I lay 
and tossed upon my bed. But it was only the echo of the old 
note which still haunted my ears. That wail only came twice. 

I am not ashamed to confess that my nervous system had 
suffered a severe shock, and into the bargain I had caught a cold 
which developed serious complications. When, after a fierce 
battle, convalescence came, the doctors insisted on a spring 
abroad. 

Easter was late that year, and I did not return until the 
holidays were well over; but by that time I was myself again. 
The blood coursed freely through my veins. I felt ready to do 
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anything and to face anything. Nothing very definite had 
reached me in the Riviera from that lonely house on the river, 
My sisters were all married, and lived at a distance. The steward 
was no scholar, and contented himself with an exact register of 
the things which were committed to his charge. Friends rarely 
wrote to me from the neighbourhood, for men do not care about 
correspondence, and of women friends I had none sufficiently 
near or dear to care to write me letters. Stray reports, however, 
reached me from time to time, and I felt instinctively that the 
grimness was, if anything, deeper, and the mystery quite as 
impervious as before. 

As I turned my face homeward I knew that some explanation 
must come, and | confess the thought did not tend to make the 
prospect of home-coming brighter. The end of April saw me 
once more the master of my own table at the Manor House, with 
only the servants, my dogs, and favourite horses to greet their 
lord on his return. A bachelor may have his freedom, but his 
hearth does not get more attractive as the years grow apace. 

I was deliberating what should be my first step, when all 
doubt on the subject was set at rest. I was sitting in my own 
chair the second night after my arrival—dinner over, a decanter 
by my side, a cigar in my mouth, and a dog at my feet, when a 
note was brought to me from Percival Raynham. He wrote 
friendly as ever, and for the first time, certainly for years, asked 
me formally to dine at the cottage the following Sunday night, 
at 7 P.M. Of my acceptance there was of course no question, 
but when the day arrived I hesitated whether I should take a 
man-servant with me or not. I did not distrust Raynham in the 
least. Nay, I had never known until recently, when separated 
from him, how much in my bachelor solitude he had come to be 
to me, with that strong man’s caring which can hardly be called 
love, but is the stronger, if coarser, fibre of the two. Neverthe- 
less, I felt seriously inclined to take a groom. The ride was a 
solitary one. The destination was lonely in the extreme. The 
very fact that other people do not care to go near a place has its 
unconscious effect in the aggregate feeling. An indefinable sense 
possessed my soul that I held my life in my hands. It is hard to 
explain all this, and some men might perhaps face it all with 
happy unconsciousness. But let any one think of what I had 
heard, remember the solitary cottage to which I was going, the 
mystery which hung over its strange master, and the indefinable 
shape of the lonely house by the river standing frowning in the 
background, in which assuredly some awful mystery of sorrow or 
tragedy of mortal life lay concealed, and the attitude of my mind 
may be partially understood. I was deterred, however, from 
carrying my first idea into execution by two considerations. In 
the first place, I never had done so in the past. To make a 
change in my conduct now would certainly provoke comment 

























































mental if not verbal, and might grievously offend Raynham. 
The second reason was, however, by itself amply sufficient. No 
man I had in my service, butler, footman, groom, or gardener, 
would have gone alone with me on any account, with the 
prospect of spending the evening at the Lodge out of my sight. 
Open dangers, I believe, they would have faced, any one of them, 
if I stood in need of their help, but they came out of a class 
peculiarly open to dread of the mysterious. And the thought 
of the cottage, and the river, and perhaps more than all those 
two mute servants, who could only make themselves understood 
by dumb show, was not to be faced at any price. So I started 
alone. The ride, although fortunately not through much of the 
fir wood, was sufficiently dark with trees to bring back the last 
ride I had taken on the same horse I now bestrode. The animal 
seemed to feel it too. The pleasure he had evinced at first at 
having his old master in the saddle once more gave place to a 
nervousness as he went along which found expression, equine 
fashion, in a movement of the head from side to side, which was 
not becoming nor pleasant to his rider, and certainly not usual 
to him, in a readiness to shy at anything that moved, and a 
turning back of the ears which was plainly visible when the 
moon shone in the open. All this did not tend to make me more 
comfortable. 

For if it be true that a man can communicate his fears and 
feelings to the animal he bestrides, as thousands of people can 
testify, so it is equally true that an electric current of sympathy 
passes from horse to master. About a quarter of a mile from our 
journey’s end he did actually shy, in fact almost buck-jump, 
across the road, and I uttered an exclamation. It only serves to 
show how;strung up we both were, for it was a familiar object 
enough, merely Raynham coming to meet me. He was walking, 
and only remarked that he had been out for a stroll in the moon- 
light. A Newfoundland dog was at his heels with a white bushy 
tail, which showed up like a flag in the gloom. He may have 
had a two-fold object in coming out. In the first place, for my 
sake. He was quite thoughtful enough for that. In the second, 
to get our first meeting over in the darkness, instead of the 
comparative glare of the lamplight. This is, of course, merely 
conjecture, and it was by no means the first time he had met me 
in much the same way. sigs 

The cottage was looking very cold and still in the moonlight 
as we approached it. The river swept by silently. Not a breeze 
stirred ; not a sound was heard; our voices did not break the 
silence of the night. We were both impressed. I should have 
been thankful for some apparent touch of human sympathy, the 
crack of a whip from some carter on the road, for the note of a 
bird, for anything which would remind me of the busy round of 
existence ; but nothing answered to my wish, A dim foreboding 
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was upon me, as with a half glance over my shoulder at the dark 
waters of the river I turned into the house. I never was so 
conscious as I was that night of the deaf and dumb servant, so 
close to me, and yet so far away. Raynham turned the con- 
versation during dinner to the Riviera, and we talked of scenes 
familiar to both of us, but it was half-hearted, as in the crises of 
one’s fate one may discuss nature, and the crops, and the weather, 
and a thousand other surface things, and yet feel all the time 
how utterly trivial they are, compared to the surging feeling, the 
throbbing burning thoughts within. I knew through it all that 
before I left that cottage the mystery of Raynham’s life, and of 
the house by the river, would be solved. 

The silence of the years that were gone told me that the 
explanation would be a moral cataclysm. And through it all the 
sorrowful, sad, wistful face of Muriel Aveling haunted me, 
looking from the mirror over the fireplace, and from the pictures 
on the walls. 

* * % % ste * * 

Dessert wason the table. The servant had retired. Raynham’s 
chair was opposite to mine. He offered me a cigar, which I took 
mechanically, but I felt that to smoke it would suffocate me. 

I felt something as a man feels when out tiger hunting. The 
spring of the great fierce beast is about to be made, and it will 
be death to one of them. Raynham extinguished one lamp, a 
Duplex, which sent out a splendid light, and placed the other, 
which had a single burner and a green shade, throwing no light 
on the face, only on the tablecloth, further away from him. I 
was sitting midway between the door of the room, which 
opened on the outer passage, and the mirror of which I have 
just spoken. After a few minutes’ concentrated silence Percival 
Raynham spoke, as a man speaks who is master of himself, and 
yet has one of the hardest tasks before him he has ever faced in 
his life. 

“Gerald! I have known ever since that night last December, 
when we last rode together, that the secret which weighs upon 
my life would have to be told. You are the master of this place, 
and my dearest friend, and you have a right to.an explanation. 
Nevertheless, I should not have given it but for what you 
heard in the fir wood a few months ago. I can no longer help 
myself. I bind you to no promise or obligation of secrecy. Your 
own honour must be your guide.” . . . As he spoke I listened, 
almost expecting to hear the wail again, but all was deadly stil! 
outside. His words had brought the vivid past before me with 
marvellous distinctness. I did not reply in so many words, but 
merely bent my head. He went on,— 

“You have doubtless wondered at two or three things. | 
thank you for your courtesy in asking no questions. In the first 
place, I have never told you who I am. In the second place, you 
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are the owner of that house, and I have never as your tenant 
invited you to enter it. In the third place, Muriel Aveling loves 
me. I say this to you who knows all as well as I do—and—and 
I love her with a man’s love who has passed his hot youth, and 
who has lived the awful life I have lived; and yet I do not ask 
her to be my wife.” 

I put my hand to my brow. Damp sweat stood upon it. 

“When I tell you,” he continued, “ who I am, part of my story 
will probably be familiar to you. My real name is Percival 
Frederic Peveril de Vaux.” 

“You are Lord de Vaux,’ I exclaimed. 

“Tam Lord de Vaux,” he replied, and I felt he was looking at 
me, but his face was in the deepest shadow, and I could not see. 

“You know now the first part of my story. I was twenty 
years of age. The world was all before me. My parents died 
in my infancy. In nine or ten months I should be in possession 
of the De Vaux estates and a rent-roll close upon £50,000 a year, 
and a name honoured amongst honourable names in my country’s 
annals..” 

He spoke half abstractedly as one who lived over again the 
memories of a past which was gone, and yet present in bitter 
memory, of the possibilities of what might have been. 

“T threw myself into the vortex of London society, and more 
especially into that questionable world into which, in those days, 
at any rate, it was easy enough for a man in my position to gain 
access. A man! did I say? I was only a boy in experience, if 
not in years. In three months I had married an actress from 
the Vere Street Theatre. I loved her, as youth loves, her beauty, 
her sparkling ways and light laughter, and the artsshe knew well 
how to practise. I pass over all the unpleasant details of the 
story. All the world knew or guessed it at the time. Probably 
you know all there would be to tell.” 

I nodded assent. 

“ A child was born to us,” he went on. “It died in a fortnight, 
and she became a raving maniac, the result partly of the fever, partly 
of the loss. I placed her in a private asylum abroad, of which I 
had heard the best accounts, and myself travelled the world over. 
My lawyer, Mr. Morrison, whom you have seen, paid visits at 
intervals by my request to the asylum. All good care appeared to 
be taken of her and, as far as I could judge, she seemed kindly 
treated.” 

At this point in the narrative he stretched out his hand, filled 
a glass with water, and drank it off. I felt he was nerving him- 
self to tell me the rest. 

“ Must you finish all you have to tell to-night?” I said; more 
for something to say than anything else. He took no notice of 
the interruption. 

“Qne day I returned unexpectedly to the part of the world in 
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which my wife—she was still my wife, Gerald—was in confine- 
ment. I went to the asylum unexpectedly, and asked for the 
master. While the servant went to look for him [ heard shrieks, 
the tone of which I fancied I recognised. I ran towards the 
place from where they came, and the sight I beheld was horrible. 
A woman was lashed to an instrument made on purpose, and was 
being thrashed by a brutal man in the presence of two or three 
others, including the usually suave and gentle Italian who owned 
the place. I could not describe the scene for the world; I hate 
even to tell you of it. That woman was Lady de Vaux. | 
cannot tell you what I did. Some of them will remember what 
followed to their dying day.” , 

I almost felt as he spoke that the scene was enacted before me. 

“Well, I could not leave her there any longer. I brought her 
to England, and when I was hesitating where to put her | 
chanced one day upon the house over there. You can guess the 
rest.” 

Of course, no words can express what both of us felt while this 
story was being told. I stood up and took Percival by both 
hands. He stood up too. What I should have said I cannot tell. 

But at that moment I glanced at the mirror before me. In 
imagination I had seen Muriel’s face reflected there an hour 
before. Judge of my feelings, horror, surprise, indefinable fear. 
We two were not alone. In the glass opposite me there was the 
clear outline of a woman’s head and shoulders. I took it all in 
ina moment. I can see it now as I write as clearly as I saw it 
then. The wild eyes, the black hair, the expression of unutter- 
able fear, I marked the brooch at the neck. Some one must 
have entered the room silently while we were absorbed in talk- 
ing. Who that some one was there could not be a doubt. Two 
wax candles on the mantel-piece lighted the mirror, but not the 
rest of the room. Scarcely had I seen the vision than the door 
slammed behind me, and a wild scream broke upon the stillness 
of the night air. Had the woman heard some part of the de- 
scription, and in her dim brain fancied she was once more beneath 
that awful lash ? 

Percival had not seen what I saw, but he heard the scream. 
We both sprang to the door, and in doing so one of us knocked 
over the lamp. It was some minutes before we could get the 
two doors open, the one leading out especially resisting our 
efforts. In the meantime all was silence. Once out we ran 
along the bank of the stream, feeling certain what had happened, 
and were joined almost immediately by the two keepers, who 
had discovered their loss. Every item of that scene is stamped 
on my memory—the silent river, the moonbeams, the trees here 
and there overhanging the stream. In the distance from the 
direction of the house [ could hear the baying of the dog, which 
was fastened up. Raynham divested himself of the heavier part 
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of his clothes, and dived again and again. But to no purpose. 
At last we sent for the dog, and his canine instinct guided him to 
the right place. Before he had been five minutes in the water 
he had some trailing skirts in his mouth. We carried her and 
laid her on the table of the lodge. She was quite dead. 
Raynham despatched one of the servants for a doctor. And 
then we stood together and waited. What an awful presence is 
death, and death in life as it were, so sudden, so precipitate is 
the most awful of all. There on the hard table lay the body of 
the woman who had wrecked this man’s life. Now she was gone 
past recall. He was free, free once more, to let the dead past 
bury its dead. 

The night passed and the morning dawned. The doctor had 
been to the house which had been sealed so long, but his patient 
was far beyond the reach of any skill of his. It is needless to 
dwell on the events that followed. Suffice to say that the 
public rose up as one man to testify what they felt for him who 
had borne so much in their midst, keeping the secret of his great 
sorrow and greater wrong locked in his own heart. 

* * * * * * * 

Years have passed since the episode of the Silent House by the 
River. The whole details of that awful story were never told to 
Muriel de Vaux ; but it is her love which has helped to banish 
the shadows from the lofty brow of the man who has made her 
one with himself. What he saved she has given him. It was 
her life. It is now his. 

MORICE GERARD. 
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‘THE SUGAR BOUNTIES. 





THE sugar bounty question presents an interesting problem for 
economic thinkers apart from the social and political considera- 
tions involved; these latter, however, as they originate the 
economic problem, require some exposition. From a social point 
of view the question is essentially a labour one; whilst, in its 
political aspect, the principles governing our commercial relations 
with our colonies and foreign powers come under consideration. 

Impelled by a legitimate class interest, our Trades Unions, in 
a deputation to the Prime Minister in July last, denounced the 
foreign bounty system, Mr. George Shipton, one of their speakers, 
stating that they regarded it as “ nothing less than an illegitimate 
conspiracy on the part of foreign countries against the com- 
mercial policy of England.” 

The connection between the sugar bounties and our labour 
interests is immediate and direct. Incidentally we: may observe 
that the working classes are more ready than other classes to 
discern the community of interest which binds our various 
industries together. This is a true economic instinct, and one 
which will, in our opinion, tend greatly to the industrial progress 
of this country. The Bookbinders, the Boot Rivetters, the 
Carpenters and Joiners, the Coachbuilders, and other Trades 
Unions—equally distinct from any branches of the sugar 
industry—were no less emphatic in their denunciations than the 
workmen more immediately dependent on the various operations 
of sugar production and manufacture. It is no detraction from 
the sympathetic and generous instincts of the British working 
classes to recognise that their opposition to this system is 
consistent with their self-interests. ‘The diminution or cessation 
of the demand for labour in any one of our national industries 
operates adversely on the interests of labour generally. 

In sugar we have a commodity for which there is a large and 
persistent demand ; its production, both in the cultivation “of the 
sugar-cane and the beet-root, and the subsequent manufacture 
into a consumable article, gives employment to many and various 
classes of labour ; its ultimate cost is the sum of the cost of 
each of the labour stages. As between cane and beet sugar there 
is an essential difference between the character of their costs of 
production : in the former we have the lower cost of cultivation 
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and manufacture in a tropical climate with a higher cost for 
ocean transit ; in the latter we have the conditions reversed in a 
lower transit and higher labour cost ; both alike are more or less 
on an equality in the cost of machinery, manures, and other 
products of skilled labour; and both have to submit to the 
common price of this country’s market. Through our colonial 
sugar industries and the allied industries at home—such as 
refining, shipping, machinery, artificial manures, etc.—this country 
is interested in the production of cane sugar; the continent of 
Europe is, on the other hand, mainly interested in the manufacture 
of beet sugar. 

In the absence of any arbitrary intervention by governments 
the natural cost of production of these rival products would 
determine their relative position to one another on the markets 
of this country; or, in other words, the relative shares of British 
and foreign labour in the work and wages incidental to the pro- 
duction of the sugar consumed in the United Kingdom. Hence 
we are not surprised at the vigilant attention of the powerful 
Trades Unions to this question, nor at the long-continued agitation 
on the subject of large masses of workmen not directly repre- 
sented by those organisations. 

The fact, however, that an agitation exists on any given subject 
is no evidence per se of the validity of the agitation. In the case 
of the sugar bounty agitation, the material allegations are that 
the continental sugar receives a bounty on exportation—that the 
British sugar industry at home and in the colonies is thereby 
injuriously affected, and, as a consequence, a natural employment 
for our workmen is diverted to foreign labour. 

The existence of the export bounties is admitted beyond dis- 
pute. From a pamphlet issued this year by the British and 
Colonial Anti-Bounty Association we extract the following :— 


“The most recent and complete calculations as to the amount of bounty on sugar 
granted by the various European countries have been given by the organ of the 
German sugar manufacturers, Die Deutsche Zuckerindustrie. The calculations are 
based on the result of the crop 1886-7. From the statistics of Mr. Herbertz, the 
editor, corrected up to date, the following may be taken as the amount of the bounty 
for each country :— 


France : ; : : ; ‘ . £3,380,000 
Germany . ; : , ° ‘ , ‘ i 3,238,484 
Austria. ‘ : ' : ‘ : , 1,036,667 
Belgium . ‘ ' , ; ‘ . ‘ ; 813,000 
Holland . ‘ ; : : : 309,655.” 


In order to ascertain the effect on our sugar industries of this 
system we must first examine a period free from bounties, and 
thus discover the natural and relative adjustment of the sources 
of supply. This period must be of sufficient duration to eliminate 
the effect of casual variations and bring out afair average. If we 
then examine the period subsequent to the introduction of the 
disturbing element of bounties, any variation from the former 
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will, unless some other disturbing cause is present, be properly 
attributable to the effect of the bounties. 

In the decennial period—immediately antecedent to bounties— 
of 1852 to 1861, the average total imports of sugar into the United 
Kingdom were 436,000 tons, and the relative percentages of the 
various sources of supply were as follows :— 


British Colonies ; : : : ; : . 63 per cent 

Foreign Tropics . ‘ , ; . ; ; , we 
Total Cane Sugar ie 

Continental Beet Sugar (then without bounties) a 


In 1886 the total imports were 1,125,398 tons, distributed as to 
sources of supply as follows :— 


British Colonies . . , , . : . 14 per cent. 
Foreign Tropics ° ‘ : . ; ‘ . a 
Total Cane Sugar without bounties . ‘ — Lae 
Continental Beet Sugar with bounties : ‘ — i 


The rise in the percentage of the Continental beet sugar has 
been as follows :— 


I. Before bounties—1852 : ‘ ‘ : . 6 per cent. 
- 1861 . ‘ . d a, ee 
Il. After bounties — 1873 : . , é . 
+ 1878 ‘ ‘ : : OF 4s 
" 1880 . : ‘ : y> Me'iy 
9» 1884 , , , See 
” 1886 ; ‘ ; . 58 


? 


These figures show that the progressive rise of the continental 
beet sugar percentages from a stationary percentage of 6 per 
cent. before bounties to one of 58 per cent. in 1886, has been 
accompanied by a diminution in the percentages from all other 
sources of supply, including British colonies. 

We have dealt with the British sugar industry as a whole in 
these statistics, but the particular case of the refiners may like- 
wise be shown in the fact, that previous to bounties the annual 
imports of refined sugar were insignificant, whereas the imports 
of this sugar in 1886 had reached 318,000 tons. 

There is therefore no doubt as to the injurious effect of this 
system upon the British sugar industry, and this injury has 
affected our working classes by the transfer to continental labour 
of a large proportion of their share of the work and wages 
generated by the consumption of sugar in this country. 

Passing from the social to the economic aspect of the question, 
it is first necessary to settle clearly the exact character of this 
protectionist device. Protection favours home producers differen- 
tially and adversely as regards .their foreign rivals in two ways, 


viz., by tariffs on imports, and bounties on production or exporta- 
tion. 
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Whatever advantage producers may for a time secure in their 
own country from a protectionist tariff is at the expense of their 
consumers, whilst that derived from bounties on production is at 
the cost of their taxpayers, and from bounties on export at the 
cost both of their taxpayers and consumers. 

Whilst the incidence of the cost of protection in the country 

granting it varies according to the nature of the protection, so 
likewise are the effects various as regards other countries. But 
there is one tendency common to all forms of protection, viz., to 
disturb the natural channels of production and distribution. 
Herein lay, so the economists reasoned, the mischief of protection. 
“The effect of bounties,” writes Adam Smith, “can only be to 
force the trade of a country into a channel much less advantage- 
ous than that in which it would naturally run of its own accord.”’ 
Bentham urges that “the natural course of things gives a bounty 
upon the application of industry to the most advantageous 
branches.”” The same primary idea prevails throughout Bastiat’s 
writings ; protection, he argues, “ displaces the natural current of 
exchanges, and sends capital into artificial channels ; and with 
capital, labour, and with labour, population.” Cobden who, 
whilst no theorist himself, derived his reasoning from the 
economists, emphatically urged that whether free trade made 
corn dearer or cheaper it mattered not, “ provided that the 
people of this country had it at its natural price, and every 
source of supply was freely opened, as nature and nature’s God 
intended it to be.” We simply cite these extracts to show the 
primary idea which gave impulse to the wave of thought in this 
country against protection. That impulse, gaining force in the 
public agitation on the corn laws, set the tide of public opinion 
in favour of a commercial policy which, with the usual faultiness 
of a platform definition, came to be designated as “free trade.”’ 
The ambiguity of the definition bred confusion of thought in 
Cobden’s time, although not in him, as to whether “ free trade ”’ 
meant the abolition of all import duties. Cobden struggled 
against this misconception. Speaking to the voters of the city 
of London at a contested election in 1843 he said, “ We have said 
thousands of times that our object is not to take away the Queen’s 
officers from the custom-house, but to take those officers away 
who sit at the receipt of custom to take tithe and toll for the 
benefit of peculiar classes.” | 

Free trade thus emerged from the hands of Cobden as the 
converse of protection, and not of indirect taxation; it simply 
left the question of direct or indirect taxation to be fought out on 
its merits. 

We thus arrive at the conclusion that protection was discarded 
because it varied the natural channels of industry, and free trade 
adopted for our commercial policy as being the converse of 

protection. 
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Collateral with the main principle of free trade, or no protection, 
was the question of reciprocity, and its retaliatory system of 
duties. But here again the primary idea, that the ascendancy of 
natural economic laws was more advantageous to the community 
than the arbitrary intervention of the State, asserted itself. It was 
obvious, from an economic point of view, that to impose differential 
import duties against like duties of foreign States was not to 
abate, but to double, protection ; and the statesmen of this country, 
in spite of the argument of i bargaining power,” adopted the 
views of the economists; the whole question was thus settled. 
But the economic discussion, out of which this settlement of our 
commercial policy was arrived at, was strictly limited to the 
protection by foreign States of their home markets by prohibitory 
or hostile tariffs, and had no application to any export protection 
operating on our own markets. 

The sugar bounties have for the first time, since the settlement 
of our commercial policy, raised an unsettled point, and one which, 
we venture to say, can only be settled by the application of the 
primary idea which, as we have shown, lies at the basis of free 
trade. 

Foreign export bounties work within this country the very 
mischief which our free trade policy was adopted to prevent; 
they displace natural by artificial sources of supply, derogate 
from the law of free competition, and operate differentially 
against the superior producer. We will illustrate their mischie- 
vous and anti-free-trade consequences by the case of sugar. In 
the period antecedent to the rise of export bounties we have 
shown that the British tropics, foreign tropics, and continental 
beet area were in the ratio to our total imports of sugar, and to 
each other of 63 per cent., 31 per cent., and 6 per cent., respect- 
ively. In short, the cane sugars of the tropics, British and 
foreign, were to the beet sugars of the European zone as 
94 to 6 as sources of our then sugar supply. This was the 
relation established as the outcome of free trade competition 
for ten years, or, in other words, the natural adjustment 
of the different zones of production. Upon the introduction 
of export bounties that happened which any economist would 
have predicted. Producers in the bounty-aided countries, 
adding their bounties to the market price, obtained a price for 
their produce higher than that of their rivals. Hence stimulus 
to their production ; the extension of their cultivation of beet to 
less suitable land; increase of their exports; surplus supply ; 
gradual decline in prices, until a price was reached whose decre- 
ment from the natural price exceeded their bounty ; lastly, 
general crisis throughout the industry, with increased and 
increasing burden on the revenue and final collapse of the whole 
system. 


If this economic mischief could have been confined’ to the 
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countries which originated it, this country would have had no 
grounds for intervening. But our own industry was being as 
much prejudiced by the system asif its products were charged by 
the British Government with a differential duty from which its 
foreign rivals were exempt. 

Whether prices were high or low the British sugar producers 
always received less return than their bounty-aided rivals by the 
amount of the bounty. In short, all producers, other ‘hens the 
‘pounty-aided, had virtually to provide the equivalent of the 
bounty out of their own pockets as a condition of competition. 
Here was differential protection in full and actual operation on 
our own markets ; hostile to our free trade producers ; intercept- 
ing their natural advantages and displacing our natural ‘sources of 
supply. 

The true treatment for an export bounty by a country exposed 
to its adverse influence is to intercept it by a duty. This fiscal 
action at once reinstates free trade, as the basis of competition, on 
its markets. In fact, if as export bounties arose, countervailing 
duties simultaneously came into operation this form of protection 
could not be possible. Whether the operation of export bounties 
be countervailed by their abolition, or by duties intercepting them, 
the result is identical as regards both producers and consumers. 
An export bounty “is an ingenious scheme,”’ writes Bentham, “ for 
inducing a foreign nation to receive tribute from you.” If this 
be so there can be no objection to treating these bounties as 
voluntary tribute, and collecting them at the Custom House for 
the benefit of our taxpayers. 

It now rémains for us to deal with the political aspect of the 
case. Export bounties on sugar had their inception in the states- 
men’s difficulty of dealing with sugar as an article for taxation. 
What is termed sugar covers the black- looking produce of native 
manufacture in India, and the nauseous and offensive smelling 
product of the beet in its unrefined condition, as well as the mag- 
nificent cane sugars of the West Indies, Cuba, and Java, and 
the pure and sparkling loaf sugar of a British refinery. Perhaps 
no article was ever so unwisely selected for taxation. 

Happily for us the abolition of all sugar duties afforded the 
true means of escape in this country from ‘the fiscal and chemical 
difficulties of its taxation. On the Continent the article is taxed 
at some early stage, either in the beet root, or in the juice, and 
then on the export of the finished or partially finished product a 
drawback of duty is allowed. But for more than a quarter of 
a century the statesmen of Europe have been fruitlessly working 
at the problem of the adjustment of this drawback, so as to pre- 
vent its exceeding the duty of which it is to be the rebate. 
Volumes of blue books have come into existence out of these vain 
attempts at what is termed the “correlation of duties and draw- 
backs.” But this fallacious method of taxation, but for the 
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export bounty produced, and the interests stimulated thereby, 
would long ago have given way to the obvious and better method 
of only taxing the finished product as it went into home consump- 
tion, and thus rendering all drawbacks unnecessary, since no tax 
would have to be levied on sugar destined for export. This system 
of course entails the necessity of working in bond, so as to prevent 
the escape of untaxed sugar into home consumption. 

Owing to the ability with which the present Government 
approached this question an international conference, comprising 
every great power interested n sugar,-was assembled in London 
last December, under the efficient presidency of Baron Henry de 
Worms, M.P. The resolutions of the conference were in favour of 
the abolition of all bounties on sugar, direct or indirect, by the taxa- 
tion of the finished product as it goes into home consumption. 
Thus a very sound and direct step towards the ultimate solution 
of the question has been gained. The conference has adjourned 
until the 5th of April next, and if by that time the governments 
represented at the conference are as unanimous as their delegates, 
a formal convention and subsequent legislative enactments will 
insure a permanent solution of the question. In such an event, 
now more than probable, our sugar industry will have won by its 
agitation a gratifying result, equally applicable, under like circum- 
stances, to all our industries. It is not unlikely, however, that the 
point raised by the Spanish delegates at the conference, as to the 
relation of export bounties to the most-favoured-nation article in 


commercial treaties will have to be settled. These delegates con- 
sidered that 


“the bounties practically amounted to the imposition of a differential duty in a third 
market ; they doubted whether the most-favoured-nation article was justly applied in 
a country which admits under the same conditions the products which had a bounty 
and those which had not one.” 


On this point there ought to be no real difficulty if we consider 
the manifest intent of the most-favoured-nation article. Its spirit 
and intention is that the several nations, having treaties with us 
containing that article, shall be on terms of fiscal equality with 
each other on importing their products into this country. But the 
effect of export bounties destroys that equality just as much as if we 
levied differential duties. It may be said that all nations may give 
bounties, and thus restore for themselves the necessary equality. 
But what would be the value of this particular engagement with 
us if it can only be preserved by such costly means? The alter- 
native method would be for nations giving no bounties to intercept 
the export bounties of other nations by countervailing duties, and 
thus restore equality, and prevent the mischief of differential 
protection. If we refuse to recognise this alternative view of the 
most-favoured-nation article, we incur the danger of foreign States 
dealing with bounties by a surtax which would equally strike 
British goods without bounties. 
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In conclusion, the approaching settlement of the question will 
be a gain to free trade in more ways than one ; it will tend also to 
open foreign markets to British. sugar, because to stop the export 
bounty system—the economic complement of tariff protection— 
is to reduce this latter protection to impotency directly the supply, 
stimulated by it, is in excess of the requirements of the home 
market. 

The sugar industry of this country and its colonies, which has 
suffered, like our other industries, from the long-continued de- 
pression, and in addition has had to bear the specific burden of 
competition with bounties, may now, in our opinion, regard the 
immediate future with hopefulness. The depression seems passing 
away, and the bounty system is tottering to its fall. 

WALLWYN POYER B. SHEPHEARD. 
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‘“LOVE’S A TYRANT! ”. 
A fovel. 


BY ANNIE THOMAS (MRS. PENDER CUDLIP), 


Author of *‘ Denis Donne,” “‘ Theo Leigh,”’ ** Played Out,’ ‘‘ Eyre of Bleadon,”” 
** Allerton Towers,’’ etc., etc. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 
“MARCUS, LET US HAVE IT OUT!” 


“’Pon my word, now this is an extraordinary coincidence !” 
said Colonel Hillier, looking up from the perusal of a letter, the 
following morning at breakfast. “Here’s a note from Marcus 
Gwynne, sent on to me here from Glade; he’s here in his yacht, 
or rather, lies in Torquay harbour, and he wants me to go for a 
cruise with him.” 

“Oh, indeed !” said Mrs. Conway, who was his sole companion. 
Sea air made Belle very sleepy between the hours of eight and 
ten in the morning; and the villa they rented at the end of 
Petitor Lane was very near the sea, just above Babbicombe and 
Watcombe Bays, in fact. 

“Singular he should be here, isn’t it?” the old gentleman went 
on, delightedly. “He'll cheer us up, and give us all something to 
do. I was thinking just now, as I was dressing, that, after all, 
as one doesn’t know a soul here, one might as well be back at 
Glade.” 

“Quite as well, even better,” Constance agreed, with energy. 
“Why not let us go back to Glade at once? I’m longing to be at 
home again.” 

“You wouldn’t go just as Marcus Gwynne has turned up, 
would you?” Colonel Hillier said, with some signs of vexation. 
“On my word, Connie, after all he has done in your service, 
that would be a rather ungracious return.” 

“Uncle”—she struggled against the emotion which was nearly 
choking her—“ can’t you understand? The most gracious thing | 
can do to Mr. Gwynne is to put myself out of his way. Re- 
member! he is either married, or just going to be married to a 
girl who would not have been his wife if I had not been weak 
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and wicked enough to marry Mr. Conway ! 
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Colonel Hillier looked at his niece, and thought how pleasant 
it would be to have her charming presence still in the Petitor 
Villa, even though Marcus Gwynne had come to Torquay; 
thought even how good it would be to go yachting round the 
coast comfortably with the three young people of whom he was 
so fond,—his daughter and niece, and Marcus Gwynne; thought 
further, that it was a thousand pities that the “little Irish girl 
should be a barrier between two young people so eminently 
adapted to one another, as Marcus and Connie.” But though he 
thought these things, he was above all things a gentleman, 
and so the little absent Irish girl’s interests were sacred in 
his eyes. 

“You're right, quite right, my dear,’’ he said, heartily. “Ill go 
down and have a bit of a sail with Gwynne this afternoon, and 
say nothing to him of Belle and you being here.” 

“Thank you, uncle!” 

“ But—er—in case he asks if Belle and you are here ?”’ 

“He won’t make any inquiries about me, I feel sure of that ; 
he may ask if I’m well, but replying to that question will not 
involve the necessity of telling him that I am here.” 

Colonel Hillier sighed, and shrugged his shoulders. 

“T thought I knew something about women, but I confess 
myself at sea about. you, Constance. Why should relations con- 
tinue to be strained between you now that you know he is 
going to be married and settled comfortably? While he wore 
the willow for you I can understand you're being constrained 
and unhappy; but really, now e 

“Tm a fool to give a thought to him, I know that,’ Mrs. 
Conway interrupted in such a tumultuous inconsequent way, 
that her uncle stared at her in surprise too deep for words. 
Under cover of his silence she went out of the room, and he 
started for Torquay to keep his appointment, and go for a little 
cruise with Marcus Gwynne. 





The wind was fair, and the sun was bright and encouraging, 
and all the appointments of the yacht were eminently comfortable, 
not to say luxurious. No better caterer than Walsh the Steward 
ever provisioned a ship. It was not at all extraordinary, there- 
fore, that by the time luncheon was over, Colonel Hillier had 
expanded into a genial mood that induced forgetfulness of Mrs. 
Conway’s interdictions. 

They had made Bigbury Bay rapidly in the morning; but the 
wind had declined to change as it had been anticipated it would 
do, and now they were beating back against it slowly. 

“We shall dine at sea this evening,’ Marcus said; “seven- 
thirty’s our hour, and we sha’n’t be back in the harbour till nine.” 

“ Delighted, my dear boy ; but I’m afraid Belle and Connie will 
be anxious about me.” 
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Marcus laughed. “They won’t know at Glade whether you 
have landed or not, sir.”’ 

“They're not at Glade, they’re here with me in Torquay.” 

“ Did they come up with you this morning ?”’ he asked, quickly, 

“No, no; we've been staying at St. Mary Church, a suburb 
of Torquay, for the last three weeks; your letter was sent on 
from Glade. I only got it this morning, and answered it in 
person.” 

“Why didn’t Mrs. Conway and Miss Hillier come with you? 
it wasn’t friendly,” Marcus said, reproachfully. Then he added, 
almost angrily, “ What have I done, that they should treat me as 
a stranger ?”’ 

“Stranger! oh dear no! not at all,” Colonel Hillier said, un- 
easily. “The fact is, this wretched business of her husband’s 
death by unfair means, and the publicity of it all, has upset poor 
Connie very much. She shrinks from seeing any one; by the 
way, I remember now, she specially charged me not to say 
anything about her being up here with us.” 

“Then she specially shrinks from seeing me?” Marcus half 
questioned, half asserted. 

“Not at all, not at all!” Colonel Hillier explained, eagerly. 
“ How nasty and choppy this sea is, Marcus. I never was a good 
sailor; if I could go below, and lie down now——” 

He rose up staggeringly and pallid as he spoke, and—a veil 
shall be thrown over: him for the following three or four hours. 
When they had anchored he emerged, looking a mere wreck, so 
shaken by the storm that had raged within him after having 
lunched not wisely, but too well, that Marcus felt it would be 
but ‘common humanity’ to see him home. 

About eleven o'clock that night, when Colonel Hillier had 
been warmed and soothed, and gently medicined back to comfort 
and sleepfulness in his own chamber, Marcus Gwynne and Mrs. 
Conway stood at one of the bay-windows in Petite Torre, looking 
out over Babbicombe Bay. 

The lady had only recently come from ministering to her 
uncle’s ailments; and Marcus had waited for her last report of 
the poor old patient, “in order,” as he said, “that he might take 
a clear conscience back to the Ghost.”’ 

They were alone, for Belle, who was not much use as a nurse, 
had gone out through the little door at the end of the path on 
to the cliffs, to show Mr. Charles Salter the little stretch of silver 
sand that is known as Oddicombe Beach. And he being of an 
adventurous spirit, had persuaded her to clamber down the rocky 
path in order that they might look at the lights of Teignmouth 
and Dawlish, which some one had asserted were plainly discern- 
ible across the water, an assertion Charlie Salter doubted, and 
was at some pains to refute, judging by the time it took him to 
see the lights satisfactorily from Oddicombe Beach. 
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Meanwhile, Mrs. Conway and Marcus stood looking out on the 
fair scene that was lying before them bathed in moonlight. 

“T assure you, poor dear old uncle is quite himself again,” she 
was saying ; “the way in which he tries to impress upon me that 
the choppy sea is responsible for all the mischief is rather amus- 
ing. How thoughtless Belle is, she’s keeping your friend out there, 
and I am sure you want to get back to the yacht.” 

“Indeed, I don’t. I mean I’m in no hurry. Do you know 
who my friend is? I had no time when we came in to introduce 
him properly.” 

“T am sure he is Mr. Salter,” she said gravely. ‘“ Poor Mr. 
Salter, he must have felt curious to see the wife who was left 
for Laura Payne. When are you to be married, Mr. Gwynne ?” 

“T—I hardly know,” he said, in some confusion. ‘Olivia has 
delayed the marriage, not I.” 

“T feel sure of that. It will be for your welfare and happi- 
ness to be married. I feel I may talk to you almost as a sister 
might without offending you. And when you are married where 
will you live ?” 

“Oh! about for a time, and then at Thorpe.” 

“Thorpe is the Norfolk place ?” 

“It is.” 

“ And how about your business ?” 

“Tt’s well looked after, I have a capital manager.” 

“It’s the business by which you chiefly live, isn’t it?” she 
asked. 

He assented. 

“ Now it seems to me that you owe more to it than you pay,’ 
she went on warmly; “it brings you money, and money helps to 
bring you consideration. I should like to think of you as look- 
ing after your business interests yourself, Mr. Gwynne. Ever 
since I have known you, you have been in pursuit of some Will- 
o’-the-wisp, some fancied interest or pleasure which has turned to 
ashes on your lips. Now you are idling your time away yacht- 
ing when you haven't earned the leisure! Why don’t you go 
daily to your office for several months of every year, instead of 
frittering away all your best time, and talents, and strength ?” 

“You'd turn me into a mere tradesman.” 

“IT would like to see you take a true earnest interest and have 
a thorough understanding of the trade by which you live. Your 
father did it before you.” 

“ He did.” 

“ And he was as true a gentleman as ever lived.” 

“He was.” 

“ Be like him, Marcus,” she said, earnestly ; “follow your calling, 
superintend your own affairs and the people you employ and for 
whom you are responsible. Do cease from this life of: continual 
effort to ‘get rid of the time’ merely. You will enjoy your 
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holiday now and again ten times more than you do now, when 
all your days go in holidaying.” 

‘““T really came out this time hoping to do some good to poor 
Salter,” Marcus pleaded; “ he’s too good a fellow to be let slip into 

loom for the rest of his life.” 

“ Did he love that wretched woman so much ? ” 

“He did.” 

“ He'll get over it,” she said, suddenly ; ‘‘men always do, and 
the last love is generally the best, the fittest as well as the best 
loved.” 

“ Now, you are cruel, Mrs. Conway,” he said, reproachfully. 

“ Am I ? it is the last thing I meant tobe. Marcus, let us have 
it out. I felt hurt and indignant yesterday when I thought you 
cut me, and I was mean enough to imagine that you had given 
your cousin—that you had given Miss Gwynne some sort of 
promise you would do so. Now I know better, and now I want 
you to tell me that you will be glad to see me and your wife 
friends.” 

“If you wish to show her friendship, she will, I am sure, meet 
you halfway. Poor Olivia! she’s the humblest-minded girl—— ” 
then he paused and sighed heavily. 

“Why do you draw a long breath, as if you had some misery 
on your mind that must remain untold?” she said, impatiently. 
Then she added abruptly, ‘“‘ When are you to be married ?” 

“When? Oh! when Olivia is satisfied that I know my own 
mind about the matter.” 

“She should not doubt you. You are too much of a gentle- 
man to have asked her to marry you before your mind was 
thoroughly made up.” 

“T thought so myself at the time.” 

“And you know it now, and I know it too. Now, Mr. Gwynne, 
will you go in search of my cousin and your friend, and then 
we'll say good-night, for I want to shut up the house and get my 
uncle quiet.” 

“ May I call to-morrow to inquire for the colonel ?” 

“No, Marcus ; when you come to see me again you must bring 
your wife with you, and then I will give you both a hearty 
welcome. Send Mr. Salter to inquire for uncle to-morrow. And 
now good-night. Good-bye.” 

He took her hand and held it for a moment or two in silence, 
and then he went out on to the cliffs to look for Belle and 
Charlie Salter, telling himself that life with Olivia would be 
slate-coloured at the best, and that his first love would be his 
last. 

“ Poor Olivia, poor tittle girl,” he said half aloud several times. 
“Tl never make a sign, but she’ll know fast enough that I’ve 
spoilt my own life and Connie’s too through having been a drift- 

ing idiot that unlucky day by the river. She, poor little girl, 
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would have got over it very likely if I hadn’t found it easier at 
the moment to comfort her than to leave her feeling desolate.” 
Then he thought of what his life might have been, surely would 
have been, with Constance, and the pity he had been expressing 
for Constance was abruptly transferred to himself. 

“What a hurry you're in, Mr. Gwynne; it’s quite early yet,” 
said Charlie Salter, when Marcus met them; and Belle told him 
frankly that he must have become very credulous if he believed 
that Constance really wanted to turn him out so soon. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 
OLIVIA IS RIGHT. 


Marcus GWYNNE was ill-pleased with himself, consequently he 
looked crookedly at the world. That business house from whence 
he derived the larger portion of his income had made some 
unfortunate investments lately. Fashion had decreed that some 
material which it had hysterically proclaimed to be “the only 
wear” for a fortnight, should suddenly be condemned to the 
limbo of “badly worn” things. And this very material—plush, 
or velvet, or satin, whichever it might be—had but the other day 
engrossed many thousands of Marcus Gwynne’s spare cash. This 
was but the fortune of war. But at the time it seemed a 
terrible trouble to Marcus, and made him unreasonably exasperated 
with his chief buyer. This gentleman, who, thoroughly appre- 
ciating the value of his own services, and was quite unaccustomed 
to be treated unreasonably, broke his connection with the firm, 
and opened a rival emporium on his own account, which speedily 
engulphed customers who had been regular sources of income for 
untold years to the house of Sackville. Added to this, the land 
in Norfolk was not returning tenfold to his bosom as it had been 
wont todo. And his mother was pressing the point of his being 
married and settled at Thorpe before the winter set in. 

“Even if I am married,” he wrote in reply to this, “I shall not 
settle at Thorpe for many along day. I find the business is going 
to the dogs, so I shall take a house in one of the western suburbs 
and go up to the office every day. I am tired of an idle life, and 
as Olivia would not appreciate a wandering and artistic one, she 
must be content to see me go off to the city every day in pursuit 
of my calling.” 

This he wrote to his mother a day or two after his last 
conversation with Mrs. Conway. And Mrs. Sackville, reading 
between the lines, saw dissatisfaction in every word of it. 

How could he help looking crookedly at the world, when a 
post or two before this he had had a. letter from Lord Mount 
Hawke, which was a strong reminder to him of his obvious 
duty to Olivia ? 
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“As soon as your wedding is over—and the sooner it’s over 
the better I shall be pleased,” Lord Mount Hawke wrote, with 
what Marcus considered brutal frankness, “I am going to take 
Lady Mount Hawke abroad. Your aunt's health is failing fast, 
and as the Hubbards intend to winter at Nice, we shall go with 
them in order that Cosy may look after her mother.” 

“That means that poor old Hubbard is to pay the piper; but 
that’s neither here nor there,” Marcus thought. And then he set 
himself to consider what sort of answer he should return to his 
uncle. 

“The only thing I can do,” he said wretchedly and recklessly 
to Charlie Salter, “is to wire and say I’ll cross at once in the 
yacht; and then when they get me there they can settle things 
as they please.” 

“You'll find it rough crossing in the yacht, won’t you ?” Charlie 
said, for America had just sent over the first of a series of 
promised gales, and even in Torquay Harbour the Ghost was 
uneasy. 

“The breeze will serve to blow the cobwebs away,’ Marcus 
replied, carelessly. “The little ship’s as fit as she can be, and I 
shall turn up at Mount Hawke in better tune if I go over in her, 
than if I go over in one of the rollers from Plymouth. Why 
not come with me, Charlie ?” 

“Tm wanted on the farm, Mr. Gwynne,” Charlie said. 

“Are you going up to the Hilliers’ to-day?” Marcus asked, 
and Charlie said he was, hurriedly. 

“That's right, old boy,” Marcus said cordially, without any 
apparent reason, whereat Charlie Salter looked gravely foolish. 

“Tell Mrs. Conway that my uncle has sent for me, and that I 
am going over at once in the yacht, will you ?” 

“Going to be married?” Charlie asked, with a stare. 

“That's as they like when I get over there. Everything shall 
be exactly as they wish. Miss Gwynne has been only too good 
and patient with me while I’ve been roaming about on other 
people’s business. Now it’s her turn to take my life into her 
hands and mould it as she will.” 

“From all you’ve told me she will mould it very pleasantly for 
you,” Charlie remarked, contentedly. Poor Charlie! His thoughts 
were not with Marcus Gwynne just now. They were concentrated 
on that star who had arisen at Petite Torre for him, on that girl 
who was “shining down” the black, bad impression left upon his 
mind by that scorching light—Laura. 

A favouring breeze sprang up during the night, and the Ghost 
sailed for Queenstown Harbour with its owner on board, leaving 
his guest, Mr. Salter, at Torquay. Somehow or other the latter's 
duties on the Thorpe Manor Farm did not recall him for several 
days after Mr. Gwynne left him. And these days were chiefly 

spent on the cliffs above Oddicombe and Watcombe Bays, to 
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whose beauties Miss Hillier took a real pleasure in introducing 
Marcus Gwynne’s friend. : 

And in turn, in fair exchange, Charlie Salter took a real 

leasure in describing the manner in which his mother and 
himself had lived their lives at the Manor Farm previous to the 
Laura Payne epoch. About this last he was very silent, passing 
it over as a burnt-out bit of his life, and taking up his story 
again quite cheerfully with a record of the time he had passed 
with Mr. Gwynne in the yacht. 


The Ghost had a rough time of it in crossing. The bright en- 
couraging breeze that had sprung up on the morning of her saili 
out of Torquay Harbour, turned to a gale just as she sighted the 
Longships, and gave her a spasmodic period across the channel. 
Fortunately both Marcus and the Ghost were excellent sailors. 
Nevertheless, both the yacht and its owner were a good deal out 
of gear by the time they anchored in Cork Harbour. 

They had been sixty hours crossing, and the anxiety of “the 
family ” expressed itself in the fact of Maurice Gwynne’s being in 
Queenstown to receive either his cousin or the first tidings of him. 
The attention appeared to Marcus to be “uncalled-for,’ and he 
had a general feeling of being taken in charge, as he seated him- 
self in the railway carriage that was to take them up to the little 
station at Darglery, where it was appointed that the Mount 
Hawkes and Hubbards should receive him. 

As the train drew up at the station, Marcus looked up and saw 
an open carriage and a little brougham, and out of the window 
of the latter Olivia’s face, flushed with agitation, was peeping. 
At the same motion Mrs. Hubbard jumped from the carriage, and, 
with a cry of “Dear old boy! here he is at last,’ ran over to 
meet him; but Olivia remained where she was. — 

He met Cosy with a hearty kiss and an expression of the 
genuine pleasure it was to him to see her again. Then he went 
on to Olivia. 

Struggle as hard as he would he could not constrain himself to 
show the same smiling, cheerful front to his bride-elect as he had 
displayed to her sister. He was fond of Olivia, he earnestly desired 
to spare her feelings and make her happy in every way. But he 
could not compel himself to look that which he was not—an 
eager, happy lover. 

Moreover, he knew that Olivia was watching him with those 
clear, unselfish, discerning eyes of hers, and reading the truth. 
It roused all that was generous in him, to know as he did that as 
soon as she realised the truth the poor little girl would break the 
chains that were so dear to her and set him free, though in doing 
so she might break her own heart. He scorned himself for being 
So poor an actor now, when he would have given half he 
possessed to pourtray the same feelings for her that she expressed 
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for him so spontaneously and involuntarily. But he could not 
do it. All he could do was take her face between his hands, kiss 
it, which action freed his face from her searching eyes for a 
few moments, and tell her she was a “darling girl to have 
come to meet him.” Then he got into the brougham and greeted 
his aunt, and flung himself into a conversation respecting her 
ailments and the trip abroad which it was hoped would cure 
them. 

“You really ought to lose no time,” he said; “the summer is 
nearly over, and you ought to be out of this country before 
the autumn rains come on. When do you all think of 
starting ?” 

“That will depend on Olivia,” Lady Mount Hawke said, 
smiling. Her nephew Marcus had always been a favourite, 
and the prospect of having him so soon for a son was delightful 
to her. Her mind was quite undisturbed by doubts such as 
beset poor Olivia. That it was a real old-fashioned love affair 
dating from their boy and girlhood, the good credulous lady 
firmly believed. So now she said that their going abroad 
would “depend on Olivia,’ with a cheerful conviction that she 
was saying something that was peculiarly agreeable to both the 
young people. 

But the effect produced was not at all that which she had 
anticipated. Olivia gave a choking sigh, and turned her face 
resolutely to the window, but not before her mother had seen 
the tears start into the girl’s eyes. While all Marcus could 
manage to say after an embarrassing silence, was,— 

“IT am sure Olivia won't do anything to delay you, aunt; 
and you'll soon get all right when you get into a warmer 
climate. Sunshine and Cosy will do wonders for you.” 

“Cosy was never such a good nurse as Olivia,’ Lady Mount 
Hawke floundered on. “From the time Livy was able to toddle 
she was always ready to wait on her mother, and a girl who'll 
do that will wait well on her husband, Marcus.” 

“Tm sure of that,” Marcus said, trying to look enthusiastic at 
this prospect of developing Olivia’s talent for nursing, and then 
Olivia, who had subdued her inclination to cry, turned round, 
and began to question Marcus about “dear Aunt Helena!” 
calling him “Cousin Marcus” two or three times in the course 
of the conversation in the most natural way possible. 


He knew what was coming. He had felt from the moment 
his eyes met hers at the Darglery station that it must come. Yet 
now his nerve failed him, and if begging her on his knees to 
spare him would have kept her silent he would have prostrated 
himself and prayed for a reprieve. 

He had been three days at Mount Hawke, and during those 
three days he had seemed to fall more naturally as of old to the 
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portion of the boys than to that of Olivia. Maurice was always 
at hand. Olivia was never “there” when Marcus was alone. 
Still she always seemed at rest and cheerful when he did see 
her in the family circle, and he began to think that she was 
going to let things take their course, and spare him the humilia- 
tion of rejecting him because he was not “true.” But now he 
knew that it was coming, and after it how should he face them 
all? How should he face his own mother ? 

He was sitting on the sill of an open window smoking a 
cigarette, and reading the newspaper in a desultory manner, 
when he was roused from his passive acceptance of things by 
Olivia’s entrance, and her first words,— 

“Tam so glad to find you alone, Marcus, for there’s something 
I must say to you.” 

He rose at once and took her hands, and was going to give 
her a kiss, and try to tell her that it was her own fault she 
didn’t find him alone oftener. But she drew back her head and 
checked him. 

“T’ve kept away all this time because I wanted to think well 
before I spoke, Marcus. Now I’m ready, and you must listen 
to me. You must be my dear Cousin Marcus all the rest of 
your life, as you’ve always been—nothing more. You didn't 
know when you asked me to marry you, dear. Now you've 
seen her again, and you love her best; love her as you can't 
love me. It’s so, isn’t it? Oh! I know you'll tell me the truth 
now.” 

He hung his head; he hated himself. He would have died 
nose Olivia happy at that moment, but he would not tell 
a lie. 

“T shall never see her again,” he stammered out at last. “I 
honour and love you, dear. I shall be a better man with you 
than without you. For my mother’s sake forgive me and take 
me.” 

“ Aunt Helena loves us both too well for her to wish that I 
should do you a cruel wrong for her sake,” she said, gently, “and 
for the rest—well—Cosy can make papa think anything right. 
She shall tell him, and they'll all be the same to you, Marcus, 
and so will I, just as I’ve always been after a little bit and 
Constance will think all the more of you when she hears that 
you couldn't help being true to her.” 

She was out of the room and out of his reach before he could 
stop her, and he was left alone to meditate on his freedom, 
= to reflect as collectedly as he could on the turn affairs had 
taken. 

How should he face his aunt and uncle after this? How 
he could not tell himself, but it would have to be done, and that 
directly. He would not stay in the house another hour under 
false pretences. If his uncle kicked him out of the house he 
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would bear it; he would bear all possible odium that might 
be cast upon him silently. But how should he ever face Olivia 
after this ? 

He got up and went out and strolled aimlessly about, fancying 
that he was looking for Lord Mount Hawke, and wishing with 
all his heart that Olivia had been less discerning and _ less 
generous. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 
BETTER SO. 


A GIRL has many more agreeable duties to perform in life than 
that of acquainting her parents with the fact that her engagement, 
which had their hearty approval, is broken off. 

As a rule, if the man has been the one to sever the chain, or, in 
higher language, to jilt her, she has at least the comforting con- 
viction that her own people will regard her more in sorrow than 
in anger. But if she has put herself off the pedestal which an 
engagement to make a prosperous marriage has placed her upon, 
then woe unto her! She must necessarily have a terrible tumble 
in the family estimation. In their hearts, according to their 
lights, they will, one and all, be either sneering or snarling at her. 
They will look upon her with eyes that tell her plainly they 
regard her as a peach off which the most delicate bloom has been 
‘brushed. And by-and-by perhaps they will laud and glorify the 
charms and discretion of the girl who succeeds her, and takes 
that which she has idiotically rejected. Thisis the rule; there are 
of course exceptions to it. But Olivia had small hopes that hers 
would be an exceptional case as she parted with Marcus, and 
realised that it was her duty to let her father and mother know 
the truth without delay. 

For a cowardly minute or two she thought of going to Cosy, 
and bringing her back to break the intelligence. But the braver 
spirit of determination to herself endure all the unpleasantness 
that might arise from her action soon prevailed. 

She was not a quick-minded girl, but she was essentially a 
clear-minded and truthful one. It never occurred to her to try 
to gloss over disagreeables by an evasion, or to save herself from 
discomfiture by a suppression. So now, though she shrank from 
the task, she quite naturally resolved to tell the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth to her father and mother. 

Therefore it was not with an idea of giving herself time to 
think out any formula of confession that might win her absolution 
from her parents that she delayed going to them. It was only 
because she dreaded the anger and annoyance they would feel, 
whether they expressed it openly or not. So she set off to walk 
through the stableyard to the poultry houses, feeling as if she 
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owed them (her family) the poor compensation of making herself 
useful by picking up some fresh eggs. 

There was a good deal of excitement in the stableyard, caused 
by the arrival of a high-spirited, nearly thoroughbred mass of 
horse flesh in the shape of a famous huntress known as the “ Fiery 
Cross,’ which had come as a present to Marcus Gwynne from 
Mr. and Mrs. Hubbard. Poor Olivia’s heavy heart throbbed with 

leasure as she heard the news from her brother Maurice, and 
learnt that there was nothing going for money in the count 
that could compare with this glorious mare. It did not strike 
her that the Hubbards were making an offering to their brother- 
in-law that was soon to be, not to Cosy’s cousin Marcus. 

“What have you done with Marcus, Livy ?” her brother asked. 
‘‘T’m all over the place looking for him.’ As a matter of fact, 
Maurice had only “looked for Marcus” in the tan-run while 
taking the Fiery Cross over some hurdles. 

“ Somewhere in the house, I think. I’m off to the hen-houses,” 
she said, running off; and Maurice muttered that “they were the 
most sensible pair of lovers it had ever been his lot to meet with.” 

HKgg-collecting was not an engrossing occupation this day. 
Olivia soon found herself back in the house, close to her mother’s 
door—her hand on the handle of it even. 

“T hope mamma’s alone!” she almost prayed as she went in. 
But that hope was dashed to pieces instantaneously, for there sat 
Cosy, radiant in pearly silk and laces, on her way to a flower show. 

“T’m telling mamma Marcus and you ought to show yourselves 
at it together, child,” the younger married sister said patronis- 
ingly to the elder spinster one. ‘‘ It’s a shame to shut yourselves 
up—it’s defrauding the neighbourhood! Engaged people ought 
to go about, to give others the opportunity of saying a fresh series 
of nice and nasty things about them.” | 

“T want Livy to make her selection from these patterns to-day,’ 
Lady Mount-Hawke put in, with a happy air of being quite over- 
come by the business of choosing the materials for the trousseaw 
dresses. As she spoke she pushed large packets of white satin, 
silk, cut and uncut velvets, and other essentially snowily-bridal 
materials across the table towards Olivia. 

Then all Olivia’s enforced composure and meek heroism gave 
way, and she cast her arms round her mother’s neck, clinging to 
and kissing her throat as she had often done in her childhood, 
and sobbing out,— 

“1 shall never want them, mamma—never! never! never! 
Say you’re not angry.” 

“ Not angry, poor dear; but I’ll have to tell your father, Livy! 
And oh, my child! if I could have been spared his looks when 
he hears it,” poor timid, terrified Lady Mount-Hawke gasped out; 
while Cosy “went” verbally for the absent Mrs. Conway in a way 
that must have made that lady’s ears tingle. 
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Meantime Marcus had faced his uncle at an inauspicious 
moment. 

The Fiery Cross, which had long been coveted for his own stables, 
had, Lord Mount-Hawke just learnt, now come into the posses- 
sion of the family through Mr. Hubbard’s munificence to Marcus. 
Now Lord Mount-Hawke knew his nephew well. After the 
utterance of a few frank, well-chosen words from his own noble 
lips of congratulation, slightly savoured with regret, Marcus would 
not remove the grand Irish mare from her own country. 

“The boy has never gone for the turf, and Livy’s been taught 
by her mother to hate it; he’ll leave the mare here for the boys, 
and we'll win a pot of money on her in steeplechases.” 

Then, as he was settling things thus pleasantly for himself in 
his own mind, Marcus came up, was shown the grand gift from 
Darglery, and was heard by his uncle to mutter wild words to the 
effect that he “ couldn’t accept it.” 

Then he gave his reasons for his acceptance of the present being 
an impossibility “ under the circumstances,” which he explained 
as coherently as his crest-fallen, conscience-cumbered mind would 
permit of his doing. 

‘*And you mean to tell me you've let a girl go because in a fit 
of jealousy she has offered to release you?” his uncle asked. 

“IT haven’t quite made you understand Olivia’s position. 
Heaven knows / am as willing to fulfill my engagement as 
ever | was. As willing, did I say ? Indeed I care more for her 
at this moment than I ever did before!” 

“T will speak to my daughter,” Lord Mount-Hawke interrupted, 
in colder tones than Marcus had ever heard from his uncle’s 
lips before. “I should have thought, Marcus, that you under- 
stood that a marriage with the Honourable Olivia Gwynne is not 
to be knocked up.and off at the whim even of Miss Gwynne 
herself. I will speak to my daughter. She shall act as a noble 
Irish lady should, and I need not remind you that you are the 
son of a noble Irish lady also—that you are of our blood.” 

“ And that will revolt at the idea of a girl being coerced into 
marrying me,” Marcus began. -But Lord Mount-Hawke turned 
away in silence and left him. 

Ten minutes later Olivia was receiving an order from her father 
to “come into the library with him and shut the door.” 

No one ever quite knew what took place at that interview ; but 
when it was over Lord Mount-Hawke’s eyes were rather redder 
and more swollen than his daughter’s, and when he parted with 
Marcus that night it was as if a father were parting with a son 
whom he honoured. 

But for all this Olivia had been stedfast, and her last words to 
Marcus were those by which the family had to abide. 

“ You'll never think of me except as a cousin again, please, 
Marcus, and your wife will like me all the better when you tell 
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her how quick I was to find out that you never could care a 
button for me in any other way.” 


Marcus went back to London vid Chester. He had no heart 
for crossing in the Ghost, yachting seemed frivolous to him just 
then. He sent a brief explanation to his mother, but made no 
sign of the change that had come over his destinies to his friends 
at Glade. He felt it to be as much Olivia’s due that he -should 
decently mourn that dead engagement for a period as that he 
should have worn black for herself if she had died. He busied 
himself with the organisation and details of the business which 
had simply been the goose that laid golden eggs to him hitherto. 
So the winter and spring passed away with a rapidity that amazed 
him when he thought about it, forgetting that monotony makes 
time fly faster than any other agency. 7 

He often heard from his mother of the movements and health 
of the Mount-Hawke family. But she never mentioned Olivia 
especially. Sometimes his cousin Cosy wrote him long, lively 
letters. But she too generalised about her own people, merely 
describing their life as an altogether bright and pleasant one. 
These circumstances made him half hope sometimes that Olivia 
had forgotten him, and was going to be very happy with some 
one else. Half hope this only. He was not sufficiently unselfish 
yet to wholly hope that she had altogether blotted him out. 

He had heard nothing of the Glade people either for many 
months, had not received either message or letter from one of 
them from the evening on which he had parted with Mrs. Conway 
in the bay-window that overlooked Babbicombe beach. So it 
came upon him as a stupendous but singularly pleasant surprise 
when he got a letter from Charlie Salter, one day, asking him as 
a particular favour to run down to Glade that day week to be 
present at his (Charlie’s) marriage with Isabel Hillier. | 

“Some people think she’s marrying beneath her,” Charlie 
wrote, “but she differs with them, and her father and cousin, 
bless them! are on her side. Both Belle and I will be the 
happier for your presence at our wedding; if you come we shall 
have all the friends we really value around us.” 

Marcus went! 


The quiet little wedding was over, and the bride and bride- 
groom had gone out into the world together, to learn that “little 
more” which man and woman may learn of one another before 
they settle down to the business of life at home. 

There had been no party to entertain at Glade on the occasion, 
and Marcus had consequently dropped into position almost as a 
member of the family trom the moment of his arrival the night 
before. Constance had been very kind and friendly to him, but 
as yet no word had been said relative to Olivia and the broken 
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engagement. But now he felt that the time had come when 
he must speak about these things. For he was alone with Mrs. 
Conway, and she was assuming in the easiest way possible that 
he would be leaving by an evening train. 

“Tt was so good. of you to come down for this; it has made 
those two dear - young people so much happier to feel that you 
approve of what they've done. They have improved each other 
vastly since their engagement. Belle has gained in depth and 
solidity of character, and he has softened under her graceful 
influence, and struggled hard to cultivate himself. I believe 
they will be happy. They are both above all vain aspirations 
for social advancement, and will be splendidly contented in their 
own sphere.” 

“As we shall he, I trust, Connie,” Marcus said, taking her 
hand. “ You must hear me now, it’s my turn—I’ve won the right 
to speak through patient waiting. You know all that I can tell 
you about my cousin Olivia ?” 

She bowed her head. 

“There must be no more waiting and no further mistakes 
between us, Constance. Let me tell you the whole story now. 
Olivia set me free soon after I left Torquay last year. Do you 
know that I have schooled myself to wait all these months before 
coming to you, in order that I might make you feel sure how 
deeply I respect her, and how dearly I love her, as a sister, 
almost ?”’ 

“T know it all,” she said quietly, “Olivia and I know each 
other well.” 

He stared, and repeated her last words. 

“Yes, Marcus, she has been staying with us during the winter. 
She wrote for your mother and invited me to Thorp when Belle 
went up at Christmas to stay with old Mrs. Salter. I went, and 
brought Olivia back with me.” 

“Is she here now?” Marcus asked eagerly ; and the tears came 
into Constance’s eyes as she answered,— 

“No, this place is too cold for her; she is very, very ill and 
weak, and the doctors say her only chance is to take a long sea 
voyage, so Lord Mount-Hawke means to take her to Australia, 
but she won't go until ——” 

She paused, and Marcus filled in the words. 

“We are married. I know her dear generous heart so well, 
Constance; there shall be no more delays, no more wretched slips 
and misunderstandings between us, shall there, my darling, my 
only love? you will be my wife now ?” 


There were no more delays or misunderstandings, and before 
long Olivia had the only happiness that was left to her—that of 
seeing the only man she had ever loved made supremely content 
by his union with another woman. 
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Theirs was a sober wedding, too, for the chief feature at it was 
his frail and delicate cousin Olivia, who was to be hurried away 
to Australia immediately after the marriage, in order that the fleet 
horseman, Death, who was pursuing her, might be distanced for 
a time. But love is such a cruel tyrant that he rarely holds the 
cup of joy to the lips of one without simultaneously forcing 
another to drain the dregs of bitterness. 

So it happened that, having lived just long enough to see 
Marcus happy and safe at last, chiefly through her influence and 


exertions, Olivia’s spirit gave up the battle, and the voyage to 
Australia was never taken. 


She had gone to the Better Land. 


THE END. 
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TIME’S FOOTSTEPS FOR THE MONTH. 





We have been languishing under an atmosphere of fog, atmos- 
pheric and political. No one can say that the new year has opened 
pellucidly. An air of gloom envelops Europe. Abroad, the pub- 
lication of the forged documents has accentuated the suspense. 
Russian revolutionary plots abound. The Czar has not broken his 
moody silence on the Russian New Year’s Day, and the confessed 
weakness of M. Tirard’s ministry with a fresh Parisian scandal 
emphasizes the inherent weakness of the French Republic. At 
home, Ireland still chafes under the wise hand that would govern 
her, and the defiant speeches of Home Rule politicians render an 
unIrish Session improbable. Two theatres have been burned, a 
journalist has been apparently murdered, and a detective nearly 
assassinated by a criminal. Except the Winchester election there 
is little whereat, what Cicero would term “ Boni cives,” can rejoice. 
A week of asphyxiation has defied the resources of civilisa- 
tion, and doubtless filled the hospitals, and the hotels of southern 
France. 





The first of the now famous forged documents professed to be a 
letter from Prince Ferdinand to the Comtesse de Flandre, and 
the pith of it is contained in these two statements :— 

“It may be said that I am alone against Europe,” and “I know that I am only a 
pawn on Prince Bismarck’s chess-board ; but the personages whom I have consulted, 
and from whom I have concealed nothing with regard to my situation, including the 
Berlin outlook, assured me, as I believe myself, that the importance of this pawn is 


gréat enough to enable, under certain circumstances, a stable state of affairs, and a 
definite force for the defence of the principality and my person to be obtained.”’ 


It encloses a note “ not signed but authentic,” from the German 
Ambassador-at Vienna, which unmasks the real sentiments of the 
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German Chancellor, and, reminding the Countess of her promise 
to help the royal writer, entreats intervention through King 
Charles of Roumania with the Czar. 

The second is the alleged note by Prince-Reuss referred to in 
the first, and declares that while Germany is bound by treaties it is 
secretly in favour of Prince Ferdinand ; it further offers a cypher 
to further the correspondence between the Bulgarian king and 
Prince Reuss. 

The third document purports to be a letter from Prince 
Ferdinand to the Countess, and bearing date September 16th, 
and deplores the attitude of King Leopold of the Belgians. The 
fourth communicates to the Countess encouragement received 
from Berlin on account of the Kalnoky-Crispi interview, and 
advice as to Bulgaria’s present attitude of complaisance towards 
Turkey and Roumania ; it concludes by beseeching the Countess 
to convey this “turn for the better” to King Leopold, or his 
confidential adviser, M. le Baron de Cambremont, and to use her 
good offices in his behalf. 

The publication of this correspondence by the Reichsanzeiger 
confirms the original view previously expressed in these columns, 
They are clearly forgeries, and though the Czar is equally conver- 
sant with French and German, they have been carefully translated 
from the former into the latter languages so as, presumably, to 
lend them a diplomatic tinge. Were we to hazard a conjecture, 
we should say that they were forgeries from a Russian source on 
Belgian territory. That there has been Orleanist complicity— 
whether on the part of adherents or of the leaders—seems also 
probable. But the pinch of them lies in the vehement denials 
of the “inspired”? German press. It would seem that though 
fabricated they are ‘“ splendidé mendaces,”’ and speak somethin 
of the truth: hence the Teuton indignation. Their ms i 
result will probably, however, be to facilitate a congress of the 
great powers, for the “ reconsideration” of the Berlin Treaty, and 
thus to clear the atmosphere. It must never be forgotten (and 
it constantly is) that the temper of Bulgaria is republican, and that 
a king is only necessary to them as a protest for autonomy ; if 
that autonomy were satisfactorily guaranteed by Russia or by 
Turkey Bulgaria would willingly forego her court, and we should 
not be surprised if the eventual upshot of the affair was a 

Bulgarian Republic. 





Meanwhile, as we predicted, the war-scare has blown over. That 
war will come before many years are out, seems a certainty, but 
Germany will not provoke it in the lifetime of the present 
Emperor, unless it is evident that Russia may grow much more 
powerful in a short space. This, with imminent bankruptcy 
(despite a placid budget), internal plots, and an overweighted 
army, is improbable. 
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The University troubles throughout Russia are the most signifi- 
cant events, perhaps, of the month. Odessa, where a Georgian 
Prince has long presided over a “Georgian circle,’ would seem the 
head and front of the offending. The principal members of a secret 
society which has its headquarters at Taganrog are on their trial 
for high treason. It is from the Russian student, with his strange 
alloy of barbarism and refinement, his envy of the ignorant 
capitalists in whose offices he is often condemned to toil on a 
pittance, his fiery aptitude for ideas, that nihilism springs ; arrests 
are made, and secrecy is maintained ; the affair looks like the 
explosion of a treasonous debating society, but in reality it is 
much more: minimis momentis maxime rerum inclinationes. 
Thousands of so-called “ Liberals” have been arrested in all 
other universities but St. Petersburg, and lectures have been 
suspended till February. Another plot, too, against the Czar, 
and this time a military plot, is rumoured, but of course all 
details are shrouded in official mystery. When will the menaced 
despot learn that his hope to remove the impending sword is to 
sheathe it, and to make a clean sweep of the corrupt intermediaries 
who infest and disgrace his court? but perhaps this is a vaster 
labour than any single Romanoff can accomplish. 





In France M. Tirard’s Ministry has been shaken because M. 
Mahy wished to combine the portfolios of the navy and the 
colonies, and was thereupon forced to resign. This appears odd 
enough to us whose prime minister combines foreign affairs with 
the premiership, and whose ex-prime minister was both first 
Minister and Chancellor of the Exchequer. M. Tirard’s Cabinet 
may be expected to vanish after September. The Senatorial 
elections have further shown an access of conservatism in the 
provinces, which have contributed a nett gain of three seats to 
the Conservatives. The French senator is elected by delegates 
chosen by the various municipal councils, and by the members of 
the councils general, which resemble our Quarter Sessions, so 
that this result evinces a wish on the part.of the Bourgeoisie for 
“ Peace, Retrenchment, and xo Reform.’ Meanwhile M. Carnot 
has given grand receptions, and is gilding the Republic with the 
semblance of a Court. This is certain to popularize him in Paris, 
where the tradespeople have never quite recovered the loss of the 
Tuileries pageantries. The father of the President, who, by a 
strange coincidence, opened the current session, spoke as his son 
in his inaugural address before, of peace and security ; indeed “ les 
deux Carnots figure ’’ as the olive-branch bearers over the deluge 
of corruption to the Republican ark, which has been recently 
much perturbed by the traffic of decorations among the animals! 
Unfortunately, we have not after all heard the last of the Wilson 
prosecutions. Ribeaudeau, one of the three implicated in the charge 
of having extorted subscriptions to the Moniteur de I’ Exposition, 
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a journal which is owned by M. Wilson—persevered in asserting 
that M. Wilson was innocent of the great transgression, and that 
he had acted solely on his own account. Two letters, however, 
that came to light in the Ratazzi trial, have pointed to direct 
action on the part of “The Son-in-law.” There is in France a 
species of refined pottery known as Pédte sur Pdéte. We are in 
like manner now treated to a tissue of scandal upon scandal. 
M. Vigneau, the Juge d’Instruction, who superintended the pre- 
liminary investigation of the charges against M. Wilson, has 
been deposed for allowing his zeal to prompt him to play the 
detective. He induced a M. Legrand to believe that it was M. 
Wilson who was telephoning to him, whereas it was in fact none 
other than M. Vigneau himself, and he is accused further of 
having plied Ribeaudeau with champagne to elicit evidence. 
Fancy, for one instant, say, Mr. Vaughan, at the telephone in 
conference with a dynamitard, or banqueting an accused person 
at large on bail, at the Café Royal! This is clearly one of those 
things that they do not manage better in France. On the top of 
all this another lunatic has missed fire—this time one Milmand, 
who has slightly wounded M. Raynaud, Director of the Telegraph 
School, in emulation of Aubertin’s attempt on M. Ferry. Madame 
Ratazzi’s sentence is commuted to six months, so M. Carnot is 
at peace with the whole world, and the Conservatives and Oppor- 
tunists are both contented. Nevertheless, as we have ventured 
before to hint in these columns—it is probable that before very 
long the Opportunists will be more contented than the Con- 
servatives. 





The jubilee celebration of Pope Leo XIII. has concentred 
European attention on the Pontiff. He is a very able and a very 
honest man, and may be said to be the first pope of modern times 
who has rendered diplomacy possible at the Vatican; Mr. Glad- 
stone is reported to have demanded, and to have been promised, 
an interview with his Holiness ; possibly his early and energetic 
combat with brigands has trained him to cope with diplomats. The 
Duke of Norfolk has been entrusted with Her Majesty’s felicita- 
tions, and vulgar gossip at once invested him with a political 
mission. That is what the press always does when a distinguished 
person voyages abroad. Doubtless, it is supposed that Lord 
Randolph Churchill is inciting Russia against Germany, and Mr. 
Gladstone adjuring Italians by the memory of Mazzini to assist 
Parnell. Among others, the Vicar of New Malden thought fit 
to call Her Majesty’s attention to the danger “‘ threatening her 
throne from the Jesuitical influences with which our beloved 
Sovereign is now surrounded ’’—and all because the Queen has 
visited an oratory, a monastery, and a college! In vain did Sir 
Henry Ponsonby seek to banish the memory of the fifth of 
November from the reverend gentleman’s mind. The Quy 
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Fawkes festivities were too vivid in his recollection, and he re- 
fused to be comforted—even by a published correspondence. Of 
all the congratulations received by His Holiness, none was more 
morosely ambiguous than the Czar’s, which ran as follows :— 
“Being desirous to assure the interests of my Catholic subjects, I doubt not that 
the high wisdom of which your Holiness has given so many proofs, will enable me to 


harmonize the needs of the Roman Church in Russia with the fundamental principles 
of my empire.” 





The terrible floods (or rather deluges) in China, involving the 
sacrifice of some million lives, remind us what a force such a 
population must eventually prove from merely numerical strength. 
Let us trust that the Pekin Gazette is merely metaphorical, when 
it asserts that “ The Empress mother has neither slept nor eaten 


for days in consequence.” She is evidently not “ mistress of 
herself, though China fall.” 





To turn nearer home, the Winchester election, with a majority 
of 515 for the Unionist cause (as compared with 336 in 1886, and 
171 in 1885) cannot be explained away by any amount of local 
interest or military vote ; nor, we imagine, would such explana- 
tions have been rife had a Home Ruler been chosen instead. 
Bye elections are always significant ; it is seldom that they are 
so triumphant. 

Sir William Vernon (we had almost written bh ena Har- 
court is very hopeful. In December he wrote as follows :—‘‘I 
do not think I ever remembered a time when our party was in 
better spirits and courage.” If Mr. Gladstone does not resemble 
charity in that he is “ not puffed up’’ (by his friends, of course), 
he certainly, at any rate, “ hopeth all things.”’ On the eve of his 
departure for Italy, while the Christmas truce to speeches was 
still in supposed continuance, he made an “ alarum and excursion ” 
ut Dover the day before his birthday. After pronouncing the 
snow (which most regrettably and anjustifiably had been hurled 
at the veteran statesman by street roughs) an “apt emblem of 
the purity of our cause,” after an elaborate and almost panic- 
stricken appeal to the labouring classes to preclude an imputed 
protectionist policy, after a defence of his “ cifted friend” Sir 
William Vernon Harcourt (“gifted ”’ is good) for including in 
sub-section E of the 6th eatin of the Crimes Act, the Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge (among the Unionists ?), he 
thus began his peroration :— 

* Lord Salisbury ought to choke the voice of Scotland; he ought to choke the 
voice of Wales; he ought to take care that there are no bye elections in England 


(laughter) ; and he ought to reverse the opinion which prevails throughout all the 
British Colonies, and the whole Anglo-Saxon race.’ 


The echo to this sanguine tirade has been the Winchester election, 
and as this echo has not proceeded from “the apathetic chamber 
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where” Lord Salisbury “ sits’? we trust that the hope which springs 
eternal in Mr. Gladstone’s breast may, even in that land of 
romance where he is now sojourning, be tempered with discretion. 





All parties and persons alike must congratulate Mr. Gladstone 
on entering on his 79th year with undiminished strength, and 
with an enthusiastic power of enjoying the city “ where smiling 
Arno sweeps ;” but our admiration of his energy stands literally 
aghast when we survey the multitudinous pronouncements (apart 
from magazine productions and railway window exhortations) 
indited by him during the month preceding his departure. 

They comprise a letter to Mr. Wilfred Blunt, hoping that he 
may champion in the House of Commons “the principles of 
Irish policy ” which he has, “ with entire consistency, supported 
since 1885 on the hustings;’’ another to the Eighty Club, commend- 
ing their project of publishing information “ at short intervals” 
as to “liberty of speech, of meeting, and of combination apart 
from crime”’ (the latter a singularly neat definition!); a eulogy 
of convalescent homes as places to shelter invalids between the 
periods “of substantive indisposition”’ and “ complete recover- 
ing ;”” a mixed metaphorical contribution to the editor of the 
Nonconformist musical journal, hoping that “skill and science 
may always continue to be the handmaids of devotion, but may 
never be used so as to overshadow it.” (Can this imply that a 
harmonium may be preferable to an organ?); a tribute to the 
editor of a West of England newspaper, declaring that the light 
is beginning again to shine, and that “we are indeed now wishing 
much less for the party than for the empire ;”’ a communication 
to the Cork Harbour Board relative to the imprisonment of 
Alderman Hooper, to the effect that “The Coercion Act was 
aimed at putting down, among the Irish people, practices which 
are carried on with far less reserve, even by ministers of the 
Gospel who were opposed to the people;” a response to the protest 
of Bristol ministers against coercion, containing the startling 
assertion that “the hope of peace and order in Ireland now 
principally depend not on the magistracy and police, but on proofs 
given by the liberal sentiments of Great Britain to the Irish people 
of the veteran’s nation to maintain their civil rights, and to do 
justice to their national and perfectly constitutional aspira- 
tions ;”’ a note ve Mr. Howard Vincent, reiterating that “ we 
could never think of returning to protection ;” another to another 
Bristol Nonconformist minister to assure him that he could never 
feel surprise or indignation at the course pursued by men like 
him.” Another to an Ulster elector respecting (in both senses 
of the word) Mr. Bright, but saying that ‘it seems to me fatile 
to refer to 1881;” a companion effusion deprecating “the 
hopeless policy which at the expense of much time, good feeling, 
and good humour resists the concession of a Home Govern- 
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ment to Ireland; a simple note of thanks to a Conservative 
tradesman, who heartlessly hoaxed him by sending him a 
sham gold pin with an axe at its head; a sop to the secre- 
tary of the Peace Society regarding International arbitration ; 
a word to Bristol approving the abolition of the sugar bounties, 
but at the same time denouncing fair trade ; nor should we omit 
the reported revelation on his journey southward to Mr. Philippe 
Daryl, that the Government had “ arbitrarily ’’ confiscated Irish 
rents, and to a Russian Interviewer stating that his age demanded 
retirement, but “duty and patriotism” that he should pursue his 
Irish Campaign. 

It is evident that those who justify Mr. Gladstone’s miscon- 
struction of the Government’s action, with respect to the reduction 
of Irish rents just referred to on the ground that he ignores daily 
information, fail to grasp how largely current news is made up of 
his own utterances. 

Indeed a valuable encouragement to his supporters (as well as 
to his antagonists) would be furnished by the publication of a 
journal devoted to his oracles ; it might (if Sir Algernon Borth- 
wick permitted) be styled, “The Gladstone Postbag.’”’ We can 
only recall Lord Beaconsfield’s dictum when he read Mr. Glad- 
stone’s “thanks for kind inquiries.” “Just for all the world 
like the Pope blessing all the world from St. Peter’s.”’ 

Were Aristophanes alive surely he would pen a comedy on the 
Trouserless. We had hoped that Mr. Blunt would have evinced 
more dignity during his penance than the Irish Patriots; but he 
too has disclaimed the example of Asher, and followed that of 
Mr. O’Brien, while he has further confided something about 
Mr. Balfour’s malicious thoughts to the Jrish Freeman, which he 
says Mr. Balfour told him once (doubtless in banter, if at all), in 
a country house. There would seem to be something infectious 
in the Hibernian atmosphere; it allured even Berry the execu- 
tioner to the Blarney Stone. 

Ireland presents the usual dreary chronicle of imprison- 
ment and pseudo-martyrdom. Mr. Sheehy and Father Ryan 
have “gone in;” three old offenders have “come out.” Mr. T. 
Harrington, M.P., has been convicted, though in our opinion his 
technical association with the offending paper was not fully 
established. Mr. Goschen has had a passage of arms with Mr. 
Dwyer Gray, which has fortunately ventilated the methods of the 
Freeman's Journal. Mr. 8. Wilfred Blunt’s final conviction was 
undoubtedly just. He himself had defined the issue which was in 
effect the unwritten law of enthusiasm against the written law of 
statute. It is always worse for the conscientious to defy order 
than for the unscrupulous. The question was in principle the 
same exactly as was involved in the Eliza Armstrong and the 
recent Trafalgar Square cases. The law will not discriminate 
motives, else any felon might prove good intentions. We 
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respect Mr. Blunt’s integrity, but we respect that of the Com- 
monwealth more, and his lack of real heroism was deplorable. 
The trial was like the cause tried, a tragi-comedy. Weighty 
questions such as “who blackened Lady Anne’s throat,’ were 
mingled with the cogent evidence of Inspector L. T. Murphy, as to 
the offence which Mr. Gladstone terms “combination apart from 
crime.” He said “he was severely boycotted up to April 1887,” 
—he “had seen his child crying for bread for hours, and could 
not get it until it was got under cover of the night.” Some of 
his own men had to bring him milk in a bottle at a distance of 
five miles. ‘In October 1887 he had seen a horse with the mane 
and tail cut off.” It is idle to pretend that the League alone 
could stop and did stop, these malpractices at a given date ; this 
argument is itself one for usurpation of constitutional government. 
That Mr. Blunt was convening a meeting likely to further these 
horrors was also patent. Therefore Mr. Blunt must go to prison, 
not because, as Mr. Gladstone insinuated at Dover, he was one 
side of the water, but because he has from conviction broken the 
law of both sides. Meanwhile Archbishop Croke’s timely com- 
munication to the “ Gaelic Athletic’ association, has accompanied 
the practical triumph of the moderate party over the Fenian 
element; there has been another attempt to assassinate an Irish 
landlord ; the attempt to discredit Monsignor Persico’s mission 
as a conspiracy with the Castle has broken down, and we firmly 
believe that the higher priesthood are on the side of order. 
Ireland is immeasurably quieter than before. Even the mob 
agitators confess this, though they attribute it to Radical promises. 
We listened with some interest to one of these gentlemen in 
Hyde Park, some Sundays ago. He likened, with telling 
elegance, Lord Salisbury to the impenitent, and Mr. Gladstone to 
the penitent thief! He said he trusted that the latter—though 
late in his amendment—would go to Heaven! One is heartily 
sick of the threadbare arguments and vituperations. The best 
thing that has been penned on this subject for a long time, is Mr. 
Bright’s letter to Mr. Graham. After enumerating the rebellious 
utterances of the Parnellite chiefs, he thus continues :— 


“Tf I could speak to every thoughtful man in the United Kingdom, I would ask 
him to consider this matter, not in connection with Mr. Gladstone’s leadership or the 
overthrow of Lord Salisbury’s Government, but with something much higher than 
mere Party strife. The nation has just celebrated the half-century of the reign of 
the Queen, having shown their reverence for her high station and her noble life, and 
they are advised, when a General Election takes place, to force upon her a Minister 
whose policy in regard to Ireland would subject her to the monstrous and intolerable 
indignity of selecting her Trish Councillors and Cabinet Ministers from the men who 
have given abundant proof of their disloyalty to the Throne, and of a bitter hostility 
to the people of Great Britain. What would English and Scotch and Welsh Con- 
stituencies think and say if after returning Mr. Gladstone to power they find him 
surrounding himself with colleagues from the leaders of the Irish Revolutionary 
Party? And yet these men are now as legally qualified to be English as Irish 
Ministers. We are asked to deliver the Irish people, of whom two millions out of 
less than five millions are horrified at the prospect, to a Party whose entrance into a 
British Cabinet would be likely to produce immediate insurrection.” 
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Lord Salisbury’s oration at Derby dealt vigorously with four 
topics—Foreign affairs, Ireland, fair trade, and Sir William Vernon 
Harcourt. Clouds overhead. but no rain at present, was the 
substance of his verdict on the first, as it has been of ours before 
in these pages ; there is no need to carry umbrellas, but we 
should carefully consult the weather forecasts; a firm con- 
solidating hand is what he persistently advocates for the second ; 
a free hand for the third, and a hand “cruel only to be kind” 
towards the fourth—‘‘ facile princeps in the art of political 
tergiversation.”” As Mr. Gladstone reproached him with 
ambiguity, he delivered himself in even more decided tones 
more recently at Liverpool. One passage in the latter seems to 
us 80 incisive and far-seeing that we cite it at length :— 


“T believe that many doctrines injurious in their character and not consonant with 
Free Trade, but absolutely opposed to it, are sheltered under its broad mantle, and 
you are required to believe them under pain of being thought unsound. Let me 
give one or two illustrations. Mr. Forwood alluded in terms of just praise to the 
efforts of my friend Baron de Worms in favour of abolishing the bounty upon sugar. 
That is a very good case in point. What the bounty on sugar does is to favour the 
consumer. Undoubtedly it does, and what I may call your false Freetrader assumes 
that everything which favours the consumer, whether it be legitimate or not, must 
be sanctioned by the doctrine of Free Trade. So you see people appearing in the 
newspapers, and denouncing our efforts to remove the bounty upon sugar, because 
they consider it is good for the consumer, and, therefore, it ought to be encouraged. 
They do not see that advantages to the consumer, secured by illegitimate means, are 
only transitory in their character, and that when they have served their purpose of 
destroying the industry against which they are levelled, the advantage to the 
consumer will disappear. Let me.take another matter—the duties upon articles of 
luxury, such as wine, lace, silk, and so on; of course, I am very desirous to admit 
them free, if you had no taxes; but the question is, which bears heaviest on the 
springs of industry, the tax which afflicts the man who consumes lace, wine, and 
silk, or the tax which afflicts the ordinary income-tax payer? It is obvious that you 
might stop the whole consumption of lace, silk, and wine without inflicting a very 
deep wound upon the wellbeing of the community, but that the weight which the 
income tax places upon the springs of prosperity and of industry is very serious 
indeed. I must guard that by saying that I am disposing now of an abstract point ; 
do not imagine that I am giving you what is called an advance copy of Mr. Goschen’s 
Budget. I think that many steps that Mr. Gladstone induced us to take were unwise 
steps ; but you very often cannot retrace your steps, even though the direction in 
which they originally were taken was one which you ought not to have adopted. 
Therefore there may be many reasons that might prevent our return to the sound 
position which would not have been strong enough to have induced us originally to 


abandon it.” 
Lord Salisbury remarks here on the fallacies which often lurk 
under the propagandist sanction of an economic dogma. The 
originators of so-called Free Trade did not base its existence 
upon “the cheapest market” at all, but on the natural and 
unfettered development of industry and application of capital. 
A foreign bounty cheapens our imports, but artificially restricts 
the home manufacture. It must be met either by a hostile 
tariff, which would enable our own labour to compete with the 
foreign labour on an equality, or by the repeal of the bounty 
itself. He might have added that even in the case of a hostile 
tariff, an enlarged market for the home production often cheapens 
it, and there are doubtless cases where, when on this account, 
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from whatever causes, our manufactures are artificially hampered 
in their competition with a protective country, a hostile duty 
might actually cheapen the product for the consumer. We 
cannot too often repeat that the whole question cries out for 
discussion. It is clear that our commercial policy cannot be 
protective, but it is not clear that the producer and the labourer 
are to be neglected, because in many cases an artificial cheapness 
has been created by the policy of protective nations, who make 
their home commodities appear comparatively inexpensive by the 
tax they impose on competitive imports. The Fair Trader does 
not conflict with Free Trade, he only desires natural markets ; 
nor should it be forgotten that in these days most consumers 
are themselves producers. At any rate, the Fair Traders should 
be more explicit in formulating their requirements, and then, 


perhaps, they would not find themselves in disagreement after. 


all with Lord Hartington, who has declared that “he is certainly 
opposed to what he understands to be the policy advocated under the 
name of Fair Trade.”’ For if Fair Trade means a fair field, few 
would be inclined to despise it. 





The great Gladstonian faction deserves a distinctive appella- 
tion. ‘ Radicals” no longer embraces them. In the words of 
Hans Breitmann, “ Vere is dat Barty now?”’ We would suggest 
“The Guillemins,” on the historical analogy of “‘ The Jacobins ; ” 
this title would prove both new and true. 





An overwhelmingly long battle of the pens has been absor bing 
the great newspaper which has just been jubilating over its 
centenary. A Mr. Millican, an allopath, was chosen to serve on 
the committee, and to practise in the wards of an institution 
which has christened itself “The Jubilee Hospital.” When it 
was discovered that he also practised in another institution, which 
was actually so heterodox as to have on occasion admitted homeeo- 
pathic treatment, the committee generously deposed Mr. Millican 
during his absence. He invoked the Law courts, which at first 
granted, and, on appeal, denied him an injunction. This was a 
splendid opportunity for Lord Grimthorpe’s trenchant invective. 
As often happens, the combatants quite forgot the original quarrel, 
which was whether an allopath is tainted by being under the same 
roof as a homeeopath, and have drifted into an interminable dispute 
about homeceopathy and allopathy. Pelion has been piled upon 
Ossa, and Ossa upon Pelion, until the other day a whole page of 
the omnipotent journal in question was fortified by the top-heavy 
superstructure. “Who shall decide when doctors disagree?” 
But two matters we may without impropriety decide. One is 
that it is rather hard to say in one breath that the original tenets 
of homceopathy have all been foresworn, and at the same time to 
judge so-called homeeopaths by their original tenets. The other 
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follows from it, namely that if homeopaths now differ not in 
principle but in remedies from their more orthodox brethren, it 
may seem hard to a patient, that consultations can never be 
arranged between them. It is not pleasant to drown because 
two bystanders are positive that they will disagree as to the 
methods of rescue. Perhaps the “system’’ may be at fault, 
but the Royal Humane Society, or, in other words, the College 
of Physicians, should certainly look to it. 





The duties and liabilities of trustees for Savings Banks have been 
raised by the exposé at Cardiff, consequent on the defalcations of 
a manager. Luckily the public do not often suffer thus, but the 
case in question vindicates the sagacity of the new measure which 
provided the inspector who discovered the scandal. 





M. Maurice Bernhardt has been married to the daughter of a 
princess ; the wedding was a nine days’ wonder in Paris, and 
afforded gossip for many papers, and an indecency for one church. 
The chroniclers of such things recount that most of the married 
guests had been separated for years, and that husbands and wives 
encountered each other merely temporarily at the ceremony. The 
Parisian views of wedlock tend fast to remind us of the story 
anent the Chicago railway station, where “five minutes for re- 
freshments—and divorces”? has been alleged to be advertised. 
Madame Bernhardt is an actress who desires the world for her 


stage ; but this last act is not edifying. Sarah is now “belle 
mére | ”’ 





The traditional, and in our opinion, unwarranted prejudice about 
the mother-in-law sprang from France, and was, we fancy, mainly 
popularised in this country by Thackeray and Punch. Not a 
single allusion is to be found to this subject in the English last 
century novel or comedy. Its gist, we imagine, is summed up in 
the phrase, “An Englishman’s house is his mother-in-law’s 
castle ”’—what, however, are to we urge in defence of the lady in 
the subjoined account ? 


“A man about thirty-five asked Mr. Bridge what he could do with his mother-in- 
law. She was in the habit of coming to his place drunk in a morning as early as eight 
o'clock, kicking at the door, calling him names—thief and liar—and generally making a 
great disturbance.—Mr. Bridge: Where does she live ?—Complainant : I don’t know, 
sir. One night she sleeps in a lodging-house, another in a refuge, and the third in a 
casual ward.—Mr. Bridge : The next time she comes go for a policeman.” 


It is apparent, therefore, that the mere corporal absence of a mother- 
in-law: does not ensure repose. 





Mr. Conyngham Greene, attaché to the Legation at Stuttgardt, 
has published an interesting account of “ A Labour Colony” at 
Dornahof. It appears that the men work well, thrive fairly, and 
repay much of the expense by their labour. Whether an English- 
man would toil on cider and sour milk is “ quite another thing.” 
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Still this is a far better remedy than Trafalgar a which 
while it briefly congregated the ‘‘ Unemployed,” afforded more 
golden opportunities for what may be termed the “ Unreceived.”’ 
In connection with these subjects Mr. Morris’ pretty little elegy 
on the “ Police-massacred martyr”’ should be studied. It contains 
some curious, if classical, English. ‘To dusk the day’’ may be 


Shakespearian ; but if so it belongs to such passages as com- 
memorate “ Mobbléd Queen ”’ and the like. 





The issue of the Burns and Grahame trial was a trifle unforeseen. 
The unlegal mind had quite forgotten that there is a difference 
between “ unlawfully assembling ” and rioting. That difference 
is that in the former the intention is not carried out, in the latter 
it is. An unlawful assembly, in other words, means a riot 
mangué. In our view the evidence pointed to the heading of a 
rush against the cordon of police opposite Morley’s Hotel ; but 
there is no doubt that the justice of the case has been more than 
met by the sentence. It is to be regretted, that, though “motive” 
does not enter into the decision of criminal offence, this class of 
misdemeanour is not placed upon a separate footing. The 
punishment of a first-class misdemeanant would be surely 
penance enough for a misguided enthusiast and an ambitious 
demagogue. It is not too late, however, to commute the sen- 
tence. To such as maintain the natural rights of the public to 
hold meetings (even seditious meetings in Trafalgar Square) we 
commend Professor Wallace’s article in these columns. 





A great deal of astronomical speculation was excited in 
December about the supposed advent of a new star; it was re- 
ported to be the “ Star of Bethlehem,” but turned out after all to 
be nothing more than the “ common”’ or “ garden” evening star. 
A new evening star has, however, emerged on the journalistic 
horizon in the shape of a halfpenny paper edited by Mr. T. P. 
O’Connor. As there are now no Morning Stars extant, they 
cannot now “shout together for joy.” It starts with a grand 
confession of faith. It is to be a class paper, viz., one that is to 
protect the “ working ”’ class ; it is to be a first-class paper, viz., 
one that has earlier and better news than any other. It is to be 
uncompromisingly Radical, and to protest at once against the 
“pestilent emptiness” of ‘“ Empire, dominion, influence in the 
councils of Europe,” and of the “stomachs” of the Hast-end 
toilers. It contains Stock Exchange quotations, some thunder 
about “ War in May” and a Wicked Peer, some very small beer 
about the Queen, and an advertisement of the Religious Tract 
Society. Mr. T. P. O’Connor deprecates racial hatred. He will have 
to guard against stirring up hatred between class and class. If he 
will really try to help those who help themselves, and to further 
social reform on legitimate lines, he will prove a benefactor. But, 
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above all, he must remember that the spirit of a journeyman is 
not the best inspiration for a journalist. One cannot please 
every one. The School for Scandal has been increasing lamentably. 
“Under which Lord?” We shall see. 





The conflagration of the Grand Theatre happened fortunately 
long after all living beings had quitted it, and the distress caused 
by it is limited—though the area is large—to the pantomimists 
thus thrown suddenly out of employment. It is evident from the 
details of the disaster that concrete is by no means a sure safe- 
guard against fire. Why will not theatre managers learn that 
electric light in the “wings” and “ flies”’ is the best possible 
preventive of such misfortunes? It will be noticed that nearly 
all these accidents arise behind and not before the footlights, and 
it follows that the importance of stage arrangement far exceeds 
that of a so-called “ fire-proof”’ auditorium. Of course, in winter, 
an increase in this class of horror must be expected, and it seldom 
burns but it blazes; still the fires of the Bolton theatre and the 
Birmingham shop have kept terribly close pace with the Holborn 
tragedy. It is from the electric light, we repeat, that immunity 
from these terrors must be sought, though the former of these 
calamities is rumoured to be the work of incendiarism. 





The Hebben case is a forcible argument against Central 
Municipal Government. 





The fate of “ The Missing Journalist ’’ opens our eyes to the 
savagery that still underlies civilisation. There can be no doubt 
that a writer of great promise has been robbed and brutally 
murdered, while waiting between the afternoon and the early 
morning boats at Boulogne. He had been dispatched by the 
Spor tsman to watch the prize-fight : he had money and valuables 
in his possession. It can scarcely now be supposed, that the 
chagrin consequent on having sent in one of his articles a trifle 
late turned his brain. It would seem that the expression in his 
telegram as to thinking he was going “ off his head”’ was jocose, 
and certainly not the ‘delivery of grim earnest. He appears to 
have had the journalist’s instinctive love of exploring the darker 
corners of life ; he was seen in evil-looking company at a ca/fé- 
chantant. He was physically weak and short-sighted. His 
valuables were all absent when the body was found; the medical 
evidence leaves little doubt that he was set upon by ruffians, 
struggled with, stunned, and afterwards—perhaps some hours 
afterwards—cast into the water. Some pains would seem to 
have been taken to conceal even his identity It is awful to 
think that innocent curiosity can lead the traveller into such 
deadly peril. We can only hope that two very simple precautions 
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will in future be taken by the authorities of Boulogne ; the one 
to surround the harbour with lights, and a railing or parapet ; 
the other to post gens d’armes around it during the darker hours 
of the night ; indeed we should do well to look at home to our 
own Thames’ Embankment. During the last few weeks a man 
has been shot at in broad daylight, and yet another journalist 
found murdered in a suburb. We are, perhaps, growing too 
much accustomed to a sense of security, and have somehow 

wn to believe that even criminals draw the line at the 
revolver. Surely the law should impose a heavy duty for the 
permission to carry pistols in the streets. 





The burglary at Taplow Court proves with what care and in- 
genuity these coups-de-vol are executed. Less than half an hour 
sufficed to procure the ladder, set the wires, and to despoil their 
owner of between three and four thousand pounds’ worth of jewels. 
No doubt the really artistic burglar feels a pride in his profession 
—which is possibly pursued on some patriotic or socialistic 
principle. But the public have little time, unfortunately, or taste 
to admire. What concerns them to know is, how the topo- 
graphical information is supplied that enables these robberies 
to be performed with punctuality and dispatch. We have heard 
that it is no uncommon device to send out a decoy in the shape 
of a “gentleman lover,” who, in their softer moments, extracts 
the crucial secrets from Mary Jane and Sarah Ann. “No 
followers are allowed,” should be transformed into, “ only followers 
of approved character allowed.”’ Ipsos quis custodiet custodes ? 





The melancholy end of Mr. Mackonochie removes from our 
midst an original and earnest worker ; his career is ably treated 
elsewhere in these columns. Professor Bonamy Price is also 
no more. He was aclear thinker and a kind friend, but he was 
little known beyond the circle of unimaginative literature. 





In art there are three mainevents of the month. The exhibition 
at Burlington House, the Monticelli collection, and the Grosvenor 
Gallery collection. The first of these may be described by the 
Homeric phrase éAéyos te pidos Te. It is small, but rare and full of 
interest. Nowhere has Franz Hals been seen at better advantage, 
and Romney’s graceful beauties smile from the walls as gracefully 
as ever. The second collection is the work of a man unknown 
hitherto, except to an esoteric few. He was an impressionist born 
at Marseilles, with an eye intoxicated with colour, who died of 
absinthe. Unfortunately, despite a great technical ability, his 
colours are intoxicated also, and leave the impression of a painter’s 
palette after a champagne supper. The subjects too, which are 
“en Watteau,” are very deficient in ideality. The last, which 
comprises a century of English art, is far the most interesting of 
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the three exhibitions, and we reserve its detailed criticism for 
a future occasion. It is much to be hoped that Burlington House 
will see the expediency of some central idea for its future shows ; 
the great English pictures have been so frequently exhibited that 
it becomes yearly more and more difficult to induce English 
exhibitors to lend again. 





Leap year has become’ a mere fable, and we never hear now of 
marriage proposals per saltum. It is indeed only with regard to 
the tax derived from alcohol that the extra day in February 
becomes important. It is a prosaic age. “The individual withers, 
and the world grows more and more.” 





Mr. H. McCalmont’s will adds one more eccentric chapter to 
bequest. The nephew who becomes a millionaire, becomes so on 
the terms of waiting seven years for his capital. It is difficult to 
understand why the bequeather of three millions should desire 
such a fortune to accumulate ; but men who have made their 
money invest it with a halo, and the aurz sacri fames is apt 
to degenerate into a religion. 





Mr. Frederic Harrison has celebrated the New Year by an 
address to the Positivists of Fetter Lane, tinctured with an 
eclectic morality, an eloquent of autonomy for Ireland. In this 
regard it is well to recall Comte’s eccentric political notions. No 
kingdom, in his view, should aspire to be larger than Belgium, 
and government should universally be vested in a trinity of 
bankers who were to delegate their successors. Is the author of 
the “ Choice of Books” prepared to recommend this programme ? 





In the theatrical world the production of Mr. Buchanan’s 
“ Partners’”’ at the Haymarket Theatre is the feature of the 
month. Mr. Beerbohm Tree, for the first time, figures as a real 
hero, and his acting is in the main superb ; the contrast, however, 
between the exceeding simplicity of the trusting, and the volcanic 
“seme of the dupe’s husband, is perhaps a little too violent, and 
acks those lights and shades which none better than Mr. Tree 
knows how toimpart. His accent, too, is rather that of an American 
Dutchman than of a middle-class German. Miss Gertrude 
Kingston, a new actress, who displays self-conscious ability, 
impersonates a repulsive part repulsively, which is high praise 
for a female villain. The play is principally weak in this, that 
its eccentric comedy, notably that of Mr. Brookfield’s finished 
Costigan-Crummles, rendering of the shabby Roscius, is manifestly 
an excrescence. It reads like a compromise between the “ Vicar 
of Wakefield” and “Bleak House.” But it is well worth 
hearing for all that. >> 
















THE BEST BOOKS OF THE PAST MONTH. 


This monthly list of the more important books published during the four weeks 
previous to its preparation forms a monthly supplement to a work just published, 
entitled “THE BEST BOOKS: A READER’S GUIDE TO THE CHOICE 
OF THE BEST AVAILABLE BOOKS (about 25,000) in every department of 
Science, Art and Literature, with the Dates of the first and last editions, and 
the Prices, Sizes, and Publisher's Name of each: by WM. SWAN SONNEN- 
SCHEIN,” which is a quarto volume of 729 pages, price 21s. An edition, 
interleaved mith very thin but opaque hand-made paper, is also published at 
31s. 6d., and it is recommended that the more important of the following entries 
[those preceded by an asterisk (*)] should be regularly posted to this book 
if it be desired to keep it up to date. The Classification of “THE BEST 
BOOKS ” is retained here, and the CLASSES, SECTIONS, and SUBSECTIONS 
below are those of the original work, though their titles are omitted here, 


CLASS A—CHRISTIANITY. 
l1.—The Bible and Biblical Study. 


§$ 8.—Dods, Marcus. The Book of Genesis; 7s. 6d., cr. 8vo, Hodder. 
§ 13.—Bertram, R. J. The Preacher’s Commentary: Isaiah ii.; 9s., 8vo, Dickinson. 


V.—Church Polity. 


$ 76.—Selborne, Earl of. Ancient Facts and Fictions concerning Churches and Tithes ; 7s. 64., 
cr. 8vyo, Macmillan. 


Vi.—Practical Theology. 


$ 92.—Ker, J. Lectures on the History of Preaching; 7s. 6d., 8vo, Hodder 
§ 93.—Jelf, Canon G. E. Work and Worship ; 7s. 6d., 8vo, Sonnenschein. 


Vil—Systematic Theology. 


§ 103.—-Reynolds, J. W. The World to Come; 6s., cr. 8vo, Paul. 
§ 105.—Woolsey, T. D. [Am.]. eligion of the Present and of the Future; 6s., Svo, Dickinson. 


§ 110.—Lotze, H. Outlines of the Philosophy of Religion; 2s. 6d., cr. 8vo, Dickinson. 


*Martineau, Pre. J. The Study of Religion; 2 vols, 24s., cr. 8vo, Clar. Press. 


CLASS B.—NON-CHRISTIAN RELIGION & MYTHOLOGY. 


11—Comparative Mythology. 
§ 8.—Perrault. Popular Fairy Tales, ed. A. Lang, 1l5s., 4to, Clar. Press. 


CLASS C.—PHILOSOPHY. 
l1—Modern Philosophers. 


§ 22.—Simon, J. Victor Cousin ; 2s. 6d., cr. 8vo, Routledge. 


IlV.—Special Subjects. 


§ 65:—Kirchner, F. Student’s Manual of Psychology ; 4s. 6d., cr. 8vo, Sonnenschein. 


CLASS D.—SOCIETY. 
IV.—English Law. 


§ 45.—Douglas, R.R. Index to Recent Maritime Law Decisions ; 7s. 6d., cr. 8yo, Stevens & Sons. 


X.—Political Economy. 
§ 102.—Adams, Prof. H.C. [Am.]. Public Debts; 12s. 6d., 8vo, Longman, 


XIl.—Public Administration, etc. 
§110,—Bingham, D. The Bastille ; 2 vols., 32s., Svo, Chapman. 
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CLASS E.—GEOGRAPHY, TRAVEL, ETC. 


1l—Europe. 
§ 11.—Wheater, W. Some Historic Mansions of Yorkshire ; 3ls. 6d., 8vo, Jackson, Leeds. 


IV.—Asia. 


§ 35.—Layard, H. Early Adventures in Persia; 2 vols., 24s., cr. Svo, Murray. 


CLASS F.—HISTORY AND HISTORICAL BIOGRAPHY, 
IV.— Europe. 


$ 15.—Gasquet, F. A. Henry VIII. and the English Monasteries, Vol. I.; 12s., 8vo, Hodges. 
§ 43.—Oliphant, Mrs. The Makers of Venice; 2ls., 8vo, Macmillan. 


Vil.—America. 
Kingsford, W. History of Canada, Vol. I.; 15s., 8vo, Triibner. 


CLASS G—BIOGRAPHY. 


Xll.—Travellers. 
§ 22.—Burton, R. F. Life of. By F. Hitchman ; 2 vols., 323., 8vo, Low. 


CLASS H.—SCIENCE. 
IV.— Chemistry. 


§ 14.—Roscoe + Schorlemmer, A Treatise on Chemistry, Vol. III., pt. 4; 2ls., 8vo, Macmillan. 
[i. Non-Metals, 21s. ; ii. Metals, 2 pts., ea., 18s.; iii. Organic, pts. 1—3, ea., 21s.] 


Vill._—Botany. 


§ 53.—Prior, A. R. Flora of Hertfordshire; 14s., 8vo, Gurney. 


CLASS H*—MEDICINE. 


V.—Medical Treatises on Special Diseases and Organs. 
$ 21.—Jamieson, W. A. Diseases of the Skin; 2ls., 8vo, Pentland, Edin. 


Xl1l._—Hygiene. 


$52.—Slater, J. W. Sewage Treatment; 6s., cr. 8vo, Whittaker. 


CLASS I.—ARTS AND TRADES. 
IV.—Agriculture. 


$ 30.—Wood, Theod. The Farmer's Friends and Foes; ill., 3s. 6d., cr. 8vo, Sonnenschein. 


Vil.—Fine Arts. 


§$ 99.—Caldecott, R. Complete Contributions to the Graphic ; 63s., 4to, Routledge. 

$103.—Day, F. The Planning of Ornament; 3s. 6d., cr. 8vo, Batsford. 
IX.—Domestic Arts. 

§ 126.—Panton, Mrs. J. From Kitchen to Garret ; 6s., cr. 8vo, Ward and Downey. 


X.—Sports and Recreations. 


§$ 187.—Kunhardt, C. P. Steam Yachts and Launches ; 16s., 8vo, Low. 
$ 141.—Steel, Prof. J. H. Diseases of the Dog; 10s. 6d., 8vo, Longmans. 


CLASS K.—LITERATURE AND PHILOLOGY. 


V.—Fiction. 


§ 28.—Oliphant, Mrs. Second Son; 3 vols, 31s. 6d., cr. 8vo, Macmillan. 
Tyler, M. L. Lost Identities; 3 vols., 3ls. 6d., cr. 8vo, Sonnenschein. 
Westall, W. The Fair Crusader; 2 vols., 2ls., cr. 8vo, Hurst. 
§ 34.—Orioffsky, R. Nadia; or, Out of the Beaten Track ; 3 vols., 31s. 6d., cr. 8vo, Sonnenschein. 


X1t1.—Greek. 


$79. Homer. Odyssey, tr. W. Morris ; 6s. 6d., 8vo, Reeves and Turner. 
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Messrs. Hatchard’s NEW BOOKS. 





NEW BOOKS BY PROFESSOR HODGETTS. 
GREATER ENGLAND. 


Being a Brief Historical Sketch of the Various Pos- 
sessions of Her Majesty the Empress-Queen in 
Europe, Asia, Africa, America, and Oceana. 

By J. Freprerick Hopeerrs, Author of * Older 
“ England,” “* England in the Middle Ages,’ 
~  *The Champion of Odin,”’ etc. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
NEW STORY BY THE AUTHOR OF “MDLLE, 
MORI,” ETC. 
THE FIDDLER OF LUGAU 
By the Author of ‘‘A Child of the Revolution,” 
“The Atelier du Lys,’’ ete. 

With Six Tinted Illustrations by W. Ratston. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
ANEWSTORY BY FREDERICK LANGBRIDGE, 
RIDER’S LEAP: A Story for Boys. 
By the Author of ‘* Nil Desperandum,” “ Peacock 
Alley,’’ etc. 


With Eight Illustrations by W. B. WoLLEN. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


NEW STORY BY ISMAY THORN, 
By the Author of ‘‘ Pinafore Days,” “Story of a 
Secret,’’ etc. 
With Six Illustrations by Gorpon Browne. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


NEW STORY BY L. T. MEADE. 
DADDY’S BOY. 


By the Author of **A World of Girls,” “ Scamp 
and I,” ete. 
With Nine Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s, 


TWO NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
MADAME’S GRANDDAUGHTER. 


By Frances M. Prarp, Author of “f Mother Molly,’’ 
‘*The Rose Garden,’’ etc. Crown 8vo, price 6s. 
‘Clever and wholesomely realistic, as is every- 

thing which this author has ever put her name to 

yet.’’— Whitehall Review. 

‘A pathetic idyl. . . . Each of the personages is 
graphically sketched, and the interest of the tale 
deserves hardly less commendation than the fidelity 
of its local colouring.’’—Morning Post. 


THE O’DONNELLS OF INCHFAWN. 


By L. T. Mrapr, Author of “Scamp and I,” ‘fA 
World of Girls,” ete. 
With Frontispiece by A. CHasEMoRE. Crown 8vo, 68. 

‘““Should be widely read, . We shall not 
attempt to tell the story, though the interest of the 
book is such that it would suffer little if we did.”’— 
Suturday Review. 

“The author has done good and pleasant work in 
her time, but ‘The O’Donnells of Inchfawn’ is far 
and away the best thing she hus done yet,.’’— 
Whitehall Review. 

“Ellen O’Donnell is a charming heroine. The 
story is especially good on account of its pictures 
of Irish life.”—Morning Post. 
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WASHING WitTHoutT LABOUR. 


HARMEN’S PATENT SELF-ACTING WASHING MACHINE. 


THE ONLY REALLY AUTOMATIC MACHINE MADE, 


AWARDED TWO GOLD MEDALS. 


The SELF-ACTING WASHING MACHINE is the most simple and effective machine 


ever offered to the public. 
movable parts cannot get out of order. 

Its advantages are: 
are used. 
machinery to drive. 


light, portable, and moderate in price. 


The Machine can be seen in operation daily from 10 to 5. 


Price G5s.,, 


(1) No rubbing whatever is required, 
(3) No soda or chemicals are wanted. 
(6) No labour or attention required. 
It will wash as much in one hour at the cost of 4d. as a woman now does in a day. 


It is perfectly AUTOMATIC, and having no mechanically 


(2) No dollies or washboards 
(4) No unpleasant odours arise. (5) No 


It is 


Illustrated Circular post free. 


Carriage Free (with Directions for use). 


CHAS, HOOPER & CO., 164, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 








has been the means of restoring me to 
much better health. The languor 
which so distressed me and made 

life a burden has quite gone; 
the constipation,which 
had for years been my 
gteatest difficulty, has 
disappeared; and the 
headaches 

and bilious 


motes 

Mealth, 
Strength, B 

and Energy: 

and is the most 

natural, agreeable 

and certain remedy 

for all diseases of the 


have en- LIVER & KIDNEYS. 
tirely New Pamphlet and Advice free. 


will be sent post free for 21s. P.O. by 
The Medical Battery Co. Ld. 


52, OXFORD ST., Lonpon, W. 


Lormer a Ratkdtdoone Wtace 








NEW VOLUME OF BALLADS 
By Professor F. HARALD WILLIAMS. 


WOMEN MUST WEEP. 


Bound in Limp Cloth, Silver Lettering, 1s, 
Demy 8vo, Cloth Gilt, 7s. 6d, 


GERMAN EVENINGS. 


Translated from the German of Auerbach, by 
J. L. LOwWpDELL. 
‘“‘ As irreproachably accurate in its rendering of 
the original as it is gracefully polished in its cor- 
rectness of construction.’”’— Whitehall Review. 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN, LOWREY & CO., 


PATERNOSTER SQUARE. 


(GERM AN LADY, at present in Paris, wishes En- 

vagement, Companion or Governess. Thorough 
German, French, Italian, Music, Singing, Freehand 
Drawing, Lived two years in England.—Srritzi, 
101, Av. du Roule, Neuilly, Paris, 
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ARE UNIVERSALLY ADMITTED TO BE 


WORTH A GUINEA A BOX 


For Bilious and Nervous Disorders, such as Wind and Pain in the Stomach, 
Sick Headache, Giddiness, Fulness and Swelling after Meals, Dizziness and 
Drowsiness, Cold Chills, Flushings of Heat, Loss of Appetite, Shortness of 
Breath, Costiveness, Scurvy, Blotches on the Skin, Disturbed Sleep, Frightful 
Dreams, and all Nervous and Trembling Sensations, etc. The first dose will 
give relief in twenty minutes. This is no fiction, for they have done it in 
countless cases. Every sufferer is earnestly invited to try one Box of these 
Pills, and they will be acknowledged to be 


A WONDERFUL MEDICINE! 


For Females of all ages they are invaluable. No Female should be without 
them. There is not a medicine to be found to equal them for removing any 
obstruction or irregularity of the system. If taken according to the directions 
given with each Box, they will soon restore to sound and robust health. This 
has been proved by thousands of Females who have tried them and found the 
benefits which result from their use. 


For a weak stomach, impaired digestion, and all disorders of the liver, they 
act like magic, and a few doses will be found to work wonders upon the most 
important organs of the human machine. They strengthen the whole muscular 
system, restore the lost complexion, bring back the keen edge of appetite, and 
arouse into action, with the rosebud of health, the whole physical energy of the 
human frame. These are facts testified continually by members of all classes of 
society ; and one of the best guarantees to the nervous and debilitated is their 
vast and still increasing sale. 


Full Directions are given with each Box. Sold by Druggists and Patent 
Medicine Dealers everywhere. In Boxes at 1s. 13d. and 2s. 9d. 





BEECHAM’S PILLS 
Have the Largest Sale of any Patent Medicine in the World. 
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